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The Says 


THE WPA AND AFTER 


EW apparently realize the tragic results 

which have followed the sudden and dras- 

tic curtailment of the activities of the 
Works Progress Administration. But the dismis- 
sal of thousands of colored men and women 
has been the cause of accelerated misery, family 
disorganization and moral disintegration on a 
scale which is alarming to those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of Negro citizens. 

The WPA unquestionably had its defects. Its 
costs were staggering, but one wonders whether 
in the end it was not worth the price in the 
preservation of those human values of dignity 
and self respect which employment—regular 
employment—gives to the man and woman who 
can not find a job in private industry. 

This was and is the fate of the great mass of 
Negro workers. Although business is said to be 
on the upswing, the Negro worker has not in 
any great numbers been called back to work. 
If the machines of America are beginning to hum 
as the country prepares for defense, the Negro 
has not heard them for the doors of industry 
have not opened to him. 

The WPA gave the Negro white-collar work- 
er his first real chance. Jobs as clerks, stenograph- 
ers, timekeepers, supervisors —- occupations for 
which he was prepared but which he never had a 
chance to enter—became available. He thereby 
was able to retain the skill that he had acquired 
in school or college, and to build on it by actual 
work. Through the WPA, social work was ex- 
panded in Negro communities where it had long 
been inadequate, and introduced into Negro 
communities where it never existed before. 

When the order for dismissal came, not only 
were thousands of young men and women de- 
prived of employment, but much-needed civic 
and social work was discontinued to the detri- 
ment of the Negro community. 

For anyone who goes through the Negro dis- 
tricts of our great cities, such as Harlem in New 
York or the South Side in Chicago, the evidence 
of poverty and want and suffering is not hard 
to find. But those who are inclined to probe 
beneath the surface will be shocked by the grow- 
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ing despair which seems to be prevalent among 
all groups and all classes. 

Relief is not enough. The prospect of montis 
of relief—bare subsistence and weary days of 
enforced idleness—is apt to discourage any nor- 
mal person. From discouragement sometimes 
comes desperation. And after that, who knows. 


DR. MIDIAN O. BOUSFIELD 


HOSE who are concerned with the pro- 

gress of the American Democracy will be 

elated over the appointment of Dr. Midian 
O. Bousfield to the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago by Mayor Edward J. Kelly. It 
is of great importance because it is the recog- 
nition of the Negroes’ right to participate in the 
councils which direct public education in one 
of America’s great cities, and may serve as an 
example to other municipalities in which Ne- 
groes form a not inconsiderable portion of the 
population. 

Sometimes the mere presence of a Negro on 
policy-making bodies of the city and state is suf- 
ficient to change the attitude of members of the 
body and to alter programs which might have 
been initiated with no thought of the interests 
of the Negro, and sometimes calculated to do 
him infinite harm. Certainly the addition of 
such a dynamic personality as Dr. Bousfield to 
the Board of Education assures to the colored 
people of the City of Chicago representation of 
the highest order that can be depended upon to 
safeguard their interests, and no less the inter- 
ests of all the other citizens of that great metro- 
polis of the Middle West. 

Dr. Bousfield is a member of the Executive 
Board of the National Urban League and a 
member and former president of the Chicago 
Urban League Board. For several years he has 
been Director for Negro Health of the Rosen- 
wald Fund, a position which has enabled him 
to gain invaluable knowledge of the health 
problems and their interrelation with other so- 
cial problems which confront the Negro in ur- 
ban communities. 

In the appointment of Dr. Bousfield Mayor 
Kelly has fulfilled a hope which Negroes of 
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Chicago have cherished for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He has exemplified the democratic ideal 
which is best demonstrated by action, not words. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER— 
ROOSEVELT MEDALIST 


PPORTUNITY has, on more than one 
C) occasion in the past years, directed the 

attention of its readers to the amazing 
story of George Washington Carver, Tuskegee 
chemist whose research in the field of agricul- 
tural chemistry has attracted the attention of 
scientists all over the world. Now comes the 
announcement of a deserved recognition by the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, which has se- 
lected Dr. Carver as one of the three recipients 
of the Roosevelt Medal Award. 

This is the first time that such an honor has 
been conferred upon a Negro. And it might be 
said that perhaps no person who has received 
the medal is more deserving of it. The story of 
Dr. Carver has been told in the pages of Oppor- 
tunity and other magazines. It has even been 
depicted on the screen, but it gains color and 
drama with each retelling. 

Through the wizardry of Dr. Carver the 
South may be finally freed from its dependence 
on cotton culture. He has pointed the way to 
a new freedom for both whites and blacks, who 
for half a century have been bound by the one- 
crop system to perpetual poverty and despair. 

And as great and fine as are the awards which 
now are accorded Dr. Carver, his greatest satis- 
faction must be in the knowledge that he, a 
former slave, has been able to render a service 
not only to his race but to mankind. 

The recognition of the genius of Dr. Carver 
by the Roosevelt Memorial Association is a fine 
and praiseworthy act. Such things do more than 
anything else to give the Negro hope and to 
bolster his faith in the ultimate triumph of 
merit over the accident of color and race. 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
fron and students of racial 


problems from abroad have marveled that 
there has been so little trouble accompany- 
ing the process of race adjustment in America. 
Particularly is this the case when they attempt 
to measure the social impact of the migration 
of upwards of a million Negroes from the South 
to the industrial centers of the North during the 
past quarter century. 
There can be no question that race relations 


have been amazingly good when one considers 
all the factors involved in the steady expansion 
of the Negro population that has characterized 
urban communities. And those of us who live 
close to this problem sometimes forget that the 
maintenance of cordial relations between the 
two racial groups is not due to accident or the 
indifference of the white population, or to some 
peculiar trait of the Negro himself, but to the 
conscious efforts of a few Negro and white citi- 
zens who without fanfare have exerted every 
effort to adjust the Negro to his environment on 
the one hand, and to align and make effective 
the forces of constructive good will among the 
white population on the other. 

The effort involved the development of a 
program which was designed to raise the living 
standards of Negroes, and at the same time to 
win the respect of the dominant white popula- 
tion. Such a program the National Urban 
League has given to America. It is a program 
which has withstood the assaults of time and 
change because it has met a dire need. The 
same need exists still. 

It is inconceivable that such a program should 
suffer and be constricted because of lack of fin- 
ancial support. Through this program America 
has given to the world an unparalleled example 
of the method of dealing with problems of race. 
The program has been studied and emulated in 
South Africa, in West Africa, in the East Indies 
—wherever the problems of race are a factor in 
the maintenance of orderly government. 

Just now, when Europe is smouldering with 
the fires of racial and national hate, America 
has reason to be proud of her success in meet- 
ing its problem of race. But to continue that 
success, organizations like the National Urban 
League must go on or all that we have gained 
may be lost. 

The National Urban League is supported by 
the gifts and contributions of those who believe 
that such a program as it has developed is a 
necessary and important phase of social work 
in this Democracy. There are not many, inso- 
far as numbers go, but they are moved by a 
consuming desire to serve their country by serv- 
ing their fellow men. There must be a host of 
others willing to support this movement once it 
is brought to their attention. And Opportunity 


‘hopes that the League will receive greater sup- 


port from those who approve of a program that 
has brought understanding and cooperation in- 
stead of recrimination and bitterness to the 


problems of race in America. 
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Rhine. And Aframerican newspapers 

dramatize the news in deep black head- 
lines, with striking photographs of stalwart na- 
tive warriors led by French officers against a 
silhouette of palm trees, as if by a geographical 
miracle an oasis of the Sahara had been trans- 
planted to the Franco-German frontier. This 
second extensive marshalling of an African army 
in Europe may evoke conflicting thoughts in 
many who think back to the hectic vacillating 
era of the Allied Occupation of the Rhineland. 
To perform that onerous duty France called 
upon her dependable African soldiers. And that 
action started a bitter, vicious propaganda 
which poisoned the minds of thousands of Ger- 
mans and ultimately culminated in Hitler’s mad 
onslaught against the Jews. 

In the name of the German people, the Ger- 
man Kaiser had angrily protested against the 
Africans fighting in Europe during the first 
World War. The German propagandists main- 
tained that the superior German race should 
not be subjected to fighting against inferior 
Africans. Curiously interesting is the fact that 
the most eloquent exponent of the Nordic the- 
ory of German racial superiority was a Ger- 
manized Englishman, Housten Chamberlain, 
who had chosen to reside in Germany. Another 
ironical item in the development of the pro- 
paganda is that it originated in the ideas of 
the French diplomat, Count Gobineau. In his 
book, The Inequality of Races, Gobineau ex- 
alted the Nordic above all other types of hu- 
manity. He died in 1882, the same year in which 
Darwin died. 

There was no compunction among the Ger- 
mans regarding the arming of their natives to 
fight the British in Africa, during the Great War. 
And if Britain had not swept the seas clear of 
them, they also might have transported Afri- 
can soldiers to fight in Europe. Commanding 
the sea routes, Britain and France availed them- 
selves of colored man power from Africa, Asia, 
and America; and later the United States sent 
over her Negro soldiers. 

The colored soldiers on the Allied side were 
eager fighters. White men had trained them for 
many decades in the tactics of modern war- 
fare. White officers had led them in battle, to 
subdue independent and revolting native tribes 
and bring wild virgin regions of the globe inte 
the orbit of the expanding domain of Civiliza- 
tion. But it was their first experience of girding 
to fight an army of white men in a great war. 

The Africans lent a certain exotic flavor to 
the long, grim fighting in Europe. There were 
touching stories of their hard disciplined con- 
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Germans Glace 
Black 


A Behind-The-Scenes Story of Germany's Tra- 

ditional Hostility Toward the African Soldiers 

of the Imperialist Powers, and of How That 

Hostility, Reflected Through Hitler, Is Chang- 
ing the Course of World History. 
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duct and primitive simplicity, accompanied by 
striking photographs in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Some particularly painful items, such as 
the gruesome trophy of a German head trium- 
phantly carried by a Senegalese in his knapsack, 
were delicately and humorously handled to ap- 
pease the public taste. 

In the famous World War novel, Le Feu, 
Henri Barbusse gives an unforgettable glimpse 
of the African soldiers marching to the front 
lines : 


“ ‘Africans! They march past with faces 
red-brown, yellow or chestnut. . . . Their 
eyes are like balls of ivory or onyx, angular. 
Now and again comes swaying along above 
the line the coal-black mask of a Senega- 
lese sharp-shooter. . . . We watch them in 
silence. They command respect and even 
a little fear. These Africans seem jolly and 
in high spirits. They are going, of course, 
in the front line. That is their place, and 
in their passing is the sign of an imminent 
attack. They are made for the offensive. 
Those and the 75 gun we can take our 
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hats off to. They’re everywhere sent ahead 
at big moments, the Moroccan Division. 

“We talk over the characteristics of these 
Africans; their ferocity in attack, their de- 
vouring passion to be in with the bayonet. 
. . . We recall those tales that they tell. 
They raise their arms above their heads. . . . 
‘Comrade, Comrade!’ ‘No, not Comrade’. 
And in pantomime they drive a bayonet 
forward at belly-height. . . . 

“One of the sharp-shooters overhears 
our talk as he passes. He laughs abundant- 
ly in his helmeted turban and repeats our 
words with significant shakes of his head: 
‘Not Comrade, not Comrade, never! Cut 
head off!’ 

“*They’re a different race from us,’ said 
Barque . . . ‘they only live for the minute. 
. . . In fact, they’re real soldiers.’ 

“*We are not soldiers,’ said Big Lamuse, 
‘we’re men.’ ” 


ERHAPS the arrival of the Aframericans to 

join their African brothers on the battlefields 
of France perceptibly diminished the exotic stat- 
us of the Colonials. In custom and outlook the 
Aframericans were closer to the Europeans than 
the Africans. Their thought processes, being 
American, were a part of the European stream. 
They spoke the same vernacular as their white 
American comrades, while the petit-negre jargon 
of the majority of Senegalese was barely intel- 
ligible to the poilu. The Germans may have ex- 
pected a warm American response to their gos- 
pel of racial superiority, being quite aware of 
the extent of racial bigotry in America. They 
must have been confounded to confront Afra- 
mericans in Europe, valiantly fighting for the 
Allied cause. 


Then came Armistice and Peace. And amidst 
the debris of German Empire, misery, hunger, 
internal strife and social revolutionary move- 
ments, the racial theory of German superiority 
apparently seemed lost, forgotten. But the ink 
was scarcely dry on the Treaty of Versailles be- 
fore it was discovered, revived, and served as 
Germany’s first effective appeal to the sentiment 
of the outside world. 

The Great War had shot Europe to pieces, 
increasing and nourishing all the petty national 
and racial hatreds. And the black man who had 
fought for something that was quite incompre- 
hensible to him was one of the first victims of 
the reaction. Before the war, old and ripely cul- 
tured Europe had tolerated him as a rarity. He 
was accommodated as a student, or a musician, 
actor or occasional tourist. 


But the war had compelled colored men to 
Europe by hundreds of thousands: Africans, 
Aframericans and West Indians. Besides fight- 
ing in Flanders and Champagne, thousands were 
concentrated in French and English ports to 
work as stevedores. West Indian regiments 
saw service in Egypt and Arabia. The war’s 
end found thousands of colored men congregat- 
ed in the Allied capitals and the great French 
and English ports. Their unusual presence in 
such huge numbers stirred trouble between them 
and the common people, especially in England. 
Rioting broke out between blacks and whites for 
the first time in Britain. Particularly savage in- 
cidents occurred in London, Cardiff and Liver- 
pool, where the homes of colored men were 
burned. Even in Marseille and Bordeaux there 
were dangerous flare-ups. The root of the dis- 
orders was social: economic and sexual malad- 
justment. 


Of piquant interest is the story of the West 
Indian regiments. Those black regiments were 
formed soon after the emancipation of the 
slaves. They were the military pride of the 
West Indies. Their picturesque zouave uniform 
was adapted from the Moroccan native costume. 
It was either especially chosen or approved by 
Queen Victoria. The black regiments actively 
served in the conquest and pacification of 
Britain’s West African colonies. Their regiment- 
al bands were famous at home and in England, 
where they had been sent for coronation cere- 
monies and other official celebrations. 


The regiments were largely expanded during 
the World War. Abroad there developed fric- 
tion between the colored and the white soldiers, 
especially the South Africans. The South Afri- 
cans were ardent partisans of Nordic ideas of 
racial superiority, such as were propagated by 
the Germans. But, although they are a colonial 
and subject people, the West Indians were not 
accustomed to the special form of discrimina- 
tion which was practiced against South African 
natives and which obtusely white South Afri- 
cans desired to impose upon black soldiers 
abroad. As a consequence South Africans and 
West Indians became involved in grave con- 
flicts. In that period of utmost peril the British 
command had to deal with the perplexing prob- 
lem of keeping apart white soldiers of their 
great Dominion and colored soldiers from the 
colonies. The West Indians returned home with 
dangerous feelings of injustice and resentment 
Serious disorders accompanied their return. 
They broke barracks and participated in civil 
strife to the point of mutiny. Finally the British 
Government abolished the black regiments. . . . 
It is of interest to note that the Government of 
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South Africa in its recent declaration of war 
upon Germany decided against sending troops 
to fight in Europe. 


There were also serious differences between 
white and colored American soldiers in France. 
But there was no racial trouble between French 
poilus and French colonials. Senegalese, Moroc- 
cans, Annamites and French West Indians— 
France saw no reason why she should not em- 
ploy her colored soldiers to do duty in the oc- 
cupied zones, exactly as she had in actual war- 
fare. But grunting and squirming under the 
heavy pressure of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Germans accused the French of special ven- 
geance. They said the French desired to humili- 
ate them to the utmost by dominating them with 
savages. The French ridiculed the charges in 
their inimitable witty spirit. 


N the Chamber of Deputies the black deputy 

from Martinique interrogated Premier Poin- 
caré on the subject. Why did the Germans single 
out the colored troops for attack? Was their be- 
havior less circumspect than the white troops? 
Had the German Government cited any speci- 
fic act of the brutality or savagery of colored 
soldiers against German citizens? Poincaré re- 
plied that there were no specific charges. He 
charged the Germans with objecting to the 
African troops because of their race and color. 
And he declared that France would not toler- 
ate an appeal to race prejudice. If Africans 
were brave enough to fight the foe in war, they 
were good enough to guard France in time of 
peace. Poincaré added in his dry humorless tone 
that the Germans hated the Africans because 
they, the Germans, were still uncivilized; they 
were the real savages. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties was convulsed with hilarity. 


Excepting for such rare intervention as that 
of the black deputy, the poor and unorganized 
Africans could not defend themselves. So the 
insidious propaganda against them went merrily 
along. The French, however, considered the 
German appeal to world opinion against the 
African troops in the Rhineland just a strata- 
gem to circumvent the Treaty of Versailles. The 
French position on the issue of the colonial 
troops was patently honest. Any one with ob- 
servant eyes who has lived in France can at- 
test that. African and other colonial conscripts 
are called to service in the same manner as 
Frenchmen. Many Colonials prefer to do their 
military service in France, while many French- 
men choose the colonies. Senegalese soldiers may 
be seen all over France, in small towns like 
Langedoc, Gascogne, Burgundy, Brittany and 
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Normandie as if, designedly, the French Gov 
ermnent desires the inhabitants to become fa 
miliar with their presence. 

The Chief of the French General Staff de- 
clared some years ago that France possessed ar 
unlimited reserve of men in her African Empire 
Because of this dependence upon their Africa: 
man power, Germans and other foreigners hav: 
made doleful and silly predictions about the 
hybridization of the French and its danger to 
European civilization. But the calamity mon- 
gers must be either ignorant or wilfully blind to 
the close pattern of French social life. For in 
spite of all the naughty French letters and novels 
and revues and pictures and peep shows and 
what not, the French are really the most moral 
people in Europe. Family life is precious and 
bourgeois family life is sacred. Strangers are 
not permitted to break in easily as they may 
in some European countries. Excepting in un- 
usual cases, the French do not generally mate 
with strangers and a foreign wife or husband 
in France is not an exotic social asset as it may 
be in Britain or America. If the hybridization 
of the French cannot be effected by other white 
people, there is little likelihood of native Afri- 
cans becoming the instruments of hydridization. 
But the French are self-contained and so can 
permit many things that other people don’t. 
Shut out from the sanctuary of their family life 
there are varied amusement features. And they 
grant strangers who can pay for it a license to 
play and some may imagine that that is loose- 
ness. These strangers may conjure up a lot 
of things when they happen to see Africans also 
having a good time like themselves. Perhaps 
because they lack the balance, self-assurance, 
and cultural unity which distinguish the French 
people. 

The German agitation against the African 
troops in the Army of Occupation did not move 
the French. But it reached and stirred the Eng- 
lish and Americans. In fact, some of the lead- 
ing agitators were Germans who had lived in 
America. Eloquently they dwelt upon the status 
of Negroes in America, especially the South, and 
demanded whether the German people would 
stand for “Neger-regierung’” (Negro-rule). By 
insistently harping upon this aspect of the Occu- 
pation of the Rhineland, the Germans created 
the first rift between the English and the 
French as early as 1920. 

First receptive to the subtle propaganda in 
Britain were the Laborites and Leftists. Their 
sympathy naturally went to the newly-estab- 
lished Social-Democratic republic in Germany. 
The new regime was struggling against internal 
enemies, militarists and Junkers on the right and 
Communists on the left, while victorious France 
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threatened witl: its black guard on the Rhine. 
The French were moving deeper and deeper 
into the Rhineland. In 1920 they entered the 
cities of Darmstadt, Dusseldorf and Frankfort. 

The British Leftists were convinced that the 
French were not giving the German republic a 
fair chance. But how could public opinion be 
aroused in the interest of a Germany that so 
recently had been a ruthless enemy? Employing 
the methods of all unscrupulous agitators, who 
sway the people with slogans little related to 
the real issues involved, the British Leftists took 
up the German cry of, “Black Troops on the 
Rhine!” The Germans had emphasized the 
humiliation of a Nordic people policed by Afri- 
can savages. But Britons preferred to dwell 
upon the erotic implications of the occupation. 
The labor paper, The Daily Herald, devoted 
liberal space to curious details of African eroti- 
cismo. And its sales jumped sensationally, it was 
rumored, during the period of the agitation. 
More dignified was the New Statesman, but 
equally eminently disapproving. Marshalled by 
E. D. Morel, M.P., who was famous for ex- 
posing the Belgian atrocities in the Congo, lead- 
ing liberals such as George Lansbury, M.P. and 
H. G. Wells joined the crusade. 

The British people were profoundly moved. 
Protest meetings were organized throughout Bri- 
tain. The African occupation of the Rhineland 
was not the only issue, but also the spectre of 
France massing African troops to dominate 
Europe by force. It had been rumored that 
African soldiers had acted to dislodge German 
workers from an industrial plant, which had 
been seized in the occupied territory. This was 
a serious incident to the labor leaders, who 
thought ahead to the future when African 
troops might possibly be hurled against the ad- 
vance of Labor. 

It was an era of violent social upheaval. Ex- 
treme Leftists cherished hopes of winning the 
armed forces to their side as had the Bolsheviks 
in Russia. But they felt less hopeful of influencing 
African troops. Among the British upper classes 
the reaction was different, of course. They dis- 
approved of African troops in the Army of Oc- 
cupation, but because of its effect upon Euro- 
pean prestige in Africa. However, the Conser- 
vative Press did not join in the protest. 


The French were only irritated. The people 
as a whole, even organized labor, were not 
perturbed. Instinctively committed to the high- 
ly civilized custom of the small family, they 
had accepted with fatality the fact that as long 
as the maintenance of an immense army wa: 
necessary to the preservation of their national 
life, they must needs depend upon the African 


reservoir for an adequate supply of man power. 

But the Germans had won with flying coters 
their appeal to world opinion and succeeded in 
ideologically dividing the allies. The political 
repercussions were stupendous. The Black- 
Troops-on-the-Rhine campaign was the enter- 
ing wedge of the split between French and Brit- 
ish policy, which carried Europe drifting and 
floundering down the years into another war. 


The British and French viewpoints were ir- 
reconcilable, perhaps because the French are 
obstinately hard about practical facts and, un- 
like the British, little swayed by puritan sensi- 
bility. At the time of the Washington Confer- 
ence, four years after the Armistice, relations 
between France and Britain had become so 
strained that the British, conjuring up a sudden 
French attack, were demanding the limitation 
of their submarine and air fleet building. The 
tension was eased by the advent to power of the 
Labor Government in 1924. The French also 
got rid of Poincaré le Ruhr (as the Premier was 
nicknamed) to put in a radical government. 
Meeting at Geneva, Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald and Premier Herriot staged a dra- 
matic demonstration of friendship by publicly 
embracing each other. 


ET it is of interest to remember that the 

presence of the Africans in the Rhineland and 
in Europe had been protested primarily by mem- 
bers of the Labor Government and its pro- 
minent supporters. The Laborites were opposed 
to further occupation of the Rhineland by any 
troops, black or white, and were demanding the 
withdrawal of the Army of Occupation. But 
the Labor Government survived a few months 
only and the French Radical Socialist govern- 
ment only a little longer. When the Labor Gov- 
ernment returned to power in 1929 it with- 
drew the British troops of the occupation, leav- 
ing the French alone to continue the policing 
of the Rhineland for another year. 


The agitation against the African troops had 
caught the attention of the world. Emerging 
triumphant from the Russian Civil War, the 
Bolshevik masters of the Kremlin were also in- 
terested. With fresh eager minds and a radical- 
ly new outlook on international affairs, they 
were not, like the British, concerned about the 
moral implications of the African troops on the 
continent of Europe. The Bolsheviks saw in the 
Africans vigorous virgin human material which 
could be moulded to the interest of the prole- 
tariat in the world struggle between labor power 
and capitalist power. 

Chinese peasants and primitive Mongolian 
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nomads fighting on their side during the Civil 
War had proved themselves dependable and in- 
domitable. The Bolsheviks believed that Afri- 
cans also could be trained in the service of the 
Social Revolution. Their policy of special sym- 
pathy and encouragement to Africans and other 
colored peoples was based upon this premise. 
Africans, Aframericans, Indians, Chinese—all 
colored delegates and students in Moscow were 
always accorded preferential treatment. 


Tue policing of the Rhineland with African 

troops was one of the issues discussed at the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, which was held in Moscow in 1922-23. 
The writer was in Moscow then. The leader 
of the German delegation from the Ruhr de- 
clared that the agitation against the African 
troops was purely political propaganda. The 
population, he said, was friendly towards the 
Africans and even treated them with more con- 
sideration than the European troops. A similar 
point of view was expressed by Clara Zetkin, 
the first woman member of the Reichstag. 


I was invited to visit the Rhineland to make 
my own observations. I did later, when I re- 
turned to Germany. Personally, I was treated 
with perfect courtesy everywhere. And the cor- 
dial relationship which existed between the Afri- 
can troops and the common people was quite 
amazing. It appeared even more natural and 
intimate than what I have observed in France. 
And also it set me thinking as to what might 
have been the original germ of the propaganda. 
For though the issues may be distorted and de- 
liberately confused to deceive the people, pro- 
paganda does not come out of the air, but has 
its roots in something real. 


It seemed evident that it was the over friend- 
liness of the population to the Africans, rather 
than their presence as French soldiers, which ag- 
gravated the propagandists. When excited by 
agitation and led as soldiers the Germans may 
be savage and ruthless, but the common folk 
seemed to be the kindliest and most considerate 
in Europe. I was often asked almost childishly : 
“Do you like us Germans?” “Do they like us in 
America?” As if I could answer for American 
majority opinion! People in France don’t ask 
such questions. They consider it natural that 
France should be admired by any visitor as the 
most civilized country in the world. 


The propagandists might have started with 
the idea that the friendliness and familiarity of 
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the German folk with the Africans may be de- 
moralizing for a conquered people. The motives 
of Hitler and his henchmen were almost ident.- 
cal when they made a bonfire of books ar Jj 
works of art and science, which they considered 
un-German and defeatist, and proscribed inte:- 
national culture. 

Hitler himself must have been quite recepti\¢ 
to the propaganda against the Africans. A’- 
though it started when he was unknown, thr 
years before the Munich putsch, his Me: 
Kampf reveals that his extraordinarily ale 
mind was attuned to every echo of the grievar 
ces of the defeated German nation. Probably as 
he brooded over ‘the idea of Mein Kampf, the 
issue of Nordic superiority and African inferi- 
ority might have appeared as live as any. 


But he was no Frobenius, scientifically inter- 
ested in Africans, no Gobineau dealing in ab- 
stract ideas. A realist, he may have reflected that 
Germany was stripped of her African colonies 
and that the Africans were merely the pliant 
instruments of a victorious power, that would 
undoubtedly be dealt with some day. Also al- 
though Africa was vastly rich, native Africans 
possessed no great individual wealth or poli- 
tical power. 


S° Hitler may have pondered, why continue 

the empty issue of Nordic superiority and 
African inferiority, when the Army of Occupa- 
tion was entirely withdrawn? But the dogma of 
the superiority of the German race was still a 
wonderful whip to excite the pride of a humili- 
ated nation. And instead of the poor transient 
African there was the eternal Jew, comfortably 
ensconced in Germany, possessing enormous 
wealth and political power, and stirring Hitler’s 
imagination with the attractive possibility of 
LOOT! So in the place of the African scape- 
goat, Hitler put the Jew. 


But now the African troops have returned to 
the Rhineland again, fighting Fascism, fighting 
for Democracy and the liberation of Christian 
and Jew. Will Hitler like the Kaiser bellow 
against Africans fighting in Europe? Will he 
try to revive the old prejudice about Black 
Troops on the Rhine? British Labor cannot 
heed, for it is the spearhead of British antago- 
nism to Hitler. And Britons—British workers— 
are fighting side by side with those Africans, 
who are fighting for the freedom of Labor 
against Dictatorship, fighting for the triumph 
of Democracy. 


Fight for 
Jobs the 
City 


The Story of A Tremendous Battle Now In Pro- 
gress To Oust Negroes From the Office of 
the Recorder of Deeds in Washington, D. C. 


®@ By VINCENT J. BROWNE 


Washington has been calling attention to 

the fact that there are proposals afoot to 
subject his office to a process of reorganization 
whose product would be completely unlike the 
existing model. Chief among these plans has 
been that of the Griffenhagen Associates, who 
were commissioned during the last session of 
Congress to study the organization of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia with “sug- 
gestions for simplification and modernization in 
the administrative structure.” Since 
the appointment of Frederick 
Douglass by President Garfield, 
the position of Recorder of Deeds 
has been generally considered as 
one especially set apart for Negro 
patronage. Its suggested reorgan- 
ization has caused considerable 
alarm among Negro aspirants for 
the position, for they see in it a 
bar to Negroes holding this office 
in the future. There is involved in 
this controversy, however, much 
more than the life of a single ad- 
ministrative position. To be con- 
sidered at the same time is the 
whole scheme of administrative 
functions and offices existing with- 
in the District of Columbia, to- 
gether with the problem of poli- 
tical patronage. And when one 
speaks of the government, he must 
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bear in mind the history and the anomalous 
position of the District in national affairs. 

In Article I, section 8 of the Constitution is 
to be found a clause which gives Congress the 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not exceed- 
ing ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular states, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of the 
United States.” And by means of this Consti- 
tutional mandate, there was created a munici- 
pality whose origin and development present a 
series of conspicuous abnormalities in municipal 
government. 

Into this Mecca of American Democracy each 
year come thousands of visitors to wonder at 
all the obvious instrumentalities and shrines of 
government, most of whom are entirely unaware 
of its strange administrative structure, which is 
extremely unlike that of any other important 
city in the world. The student of public admin- 
istration finds here a laboratory in which he can 
get a first-hand glimpse of the abuse of many 
of the foremost principles of municipal admin- 
istration. 

That the status of the city is one of such great 
peculiarity is not entirely unpremeditated. Prob- 
ably a casual acquaintance with American his- 
tory and politics is enough to enable one to un- 
derstand the reasons why this spot was chosen 
to be the capital of the United States. Washing- 
ton was intended to be a neutral zone, “politic- 
ally demilitarized,” so that no party and no 
section of the country could claim superiority 
here and possibly increase its influence in the 
national government. But, unfortunately, little 
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or no thought was given to the well-being of 
the local residents, for it was assumed that they 
would be largely persons connected with the na- 
tional government, who would be present 
only during the actual sessions of the legislature. 
Through the years, however, as the area of gov- 
ernment has increased, the stabilized personnel 
required has grown apace so that today we find 
a city of several hundred thousand not only 
without the right to vote in national elections, 
but also entirely voiceless in the management of 
its local affairs. 

Delving into the records of Congress, one 
finds that its eyes have apparently been focused 
everywhere but on that territory nearest it, for 
local legislation up to the present time has only 
been summarily considered. No other nation in 
the world has placed its national capital in a 
position so extraordinarily detached from the 
general political activity of the country. It is 
true that many of the government employees in 
Washington maintain their ties, including the 
franchise, in the states. But the actual residents 
of the city possess no right to vote in national 
elections, and they have no representatives in 
Congress. Also, under the present arrangement, 
they have no choice in the selection of their city 
officials. The affairs of the District are handled 
in Congress by the District Committees of the 
House and the Senate, and usually the mem- 
bers of these committees consider local legisla- 
tion in only a perfunctory sort of way. These 
Congressmen have axes to grind at home, and 
who is there in upper Wisconsin or lower Mis- 
sissippi who cares about the type of personnel 
management in the District of Columbia? In 
the halls of the national assembly those who are 
appointed to this committee regard the assign- 
ment as a thankless task. 


iG one devotes but a little time to the study of 

the District government he is immediately 
impressed by the processes of revolutionary 
change, by the disorderly arrangement of the 
‘administrative functions and, most important of 
all, by the helplessness of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict. If we briefly turn to history we find that 
the mal-administration of the District is not re- 
cent; its roots are buried in the foundations of 
the city. 

The first Congressional act concerning the 
city was passed on February 27, 1801, and it 
provided that Maryland and Virginia continue 
to exercise their laws in the areas respectively 
ceded by them. For this purpose the District 
was split into two divisions—the land ceded by 
Maryland to be known as Washington County 
and the land ceded by Virginia to be called 
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Alexandria County. Until 1846 the govern- 
ment of the District was carried on by five sepa- 
rate units: (1) the county of Alexandria, (’) 
the county of Washington, (3) the corporation 
of Alexandria, (4) the corporation of Wash- 
ington, and (5) the corporation of Georgetown. 
The justices of the peace, who were appoini«d 
by the President, constituted a board of comm- 
missioners known as the “levy court” but whvose 
functions were administrative rather than ju:i- 
cial. A “levy court” was set up in each of the 
five subdivisions. In each of these muncipalities 
—Georgetown, Alexandria, and Washington — 
there was also a mayor and a council. Council- 
men were elected to office as well as the mayors 
of Georgetown and Alexandria; after 1820, the 
mayor of Washington was also elected. 


In 1846, there occurred a further change in 
the District government. An act was passed 
which returned to Virginia the area ceded by 
that state. The remaining territory forms the 
present District of Columbia. Until 1871 the 
District nad the status of an unorganized terri- 
tory. An act of February 21, 1871, caused the 
local government to undergo a drastic change 
by providing for a Governor and a Secretary 
to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years. The “levy courts” were abolished 
and the charters of Washington and Georgetown 
were repealed. A legislature was created con- 
sisting of a Council of eleven members and a 
House of Delegates with a membership of 
twenty-two. For this purpose eleven districts 
were established. The Councilmen, one from 
each district, were appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for a term of two years. The members of the 
House of Delegates, two from each district, 
were elected for one year by the residents of 
their respective districts. The legislative powers 
were, of course, subject to the severest scrutiny 
of Congress. But this type of government was 
destined to be short-lived. Following numerous 
charges of financial irregularities and on the 


‘recommendation of a Congressional investigat- 


ing committee, the District was returned to its 
former status as an unorganized territory. 


By an act of June 20, 1874, the commission 
form of government was set up in the District. 
This type of government has continued in ex- 
istence up to the present day. Briefly, it may be 
said that the administrative agencies dealing 
with the District government of the existing 
model fall into five groups: 


1. Administrative agencies dealing with the 
District exclusively; e.g., the Board of 
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Commisioners and the Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

2. Federal agencies concerned 
with District Affairs, e.g., the 
National Zoological Park and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 


3. Federal contracting agencies; 

e.g., the Government Printing 

Office and St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 

pital 

Judicial agencies dealing with 

District affairs exclusively ; 

e.g., the Municipal Court and 

Juvenile Court. 

5. Judicial agencies dealing with 
both District and Federal af- 
fairs ; e.g., the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia.* 


T= personnel of those agencies 
dealing with the District alone 
is not controlled by any single de- 
partment. This is one of the gravest faults of 
the local administrative system, for without 
a unitary source of control there can be no 
such thing as an efficient bureaucracy; fur- 
thermore, an adequate system of selection and 
evaluation of municipal employees is rendered 
impossible. It is, of course, true that certain 
branches of government such as the Police and 
Fire Departments and the Board of Education 
have within themselves a merit system, but this 
is not enough. These various departments do not 
operate in a vacuum. In any administrative or- 
der there must be a constant overlapping not 
only of functions but also of personnel. In such 
an arrangement as this in the District, for ex- 
ample, there could be no satisfactory means of 
transfer; that is, transfer of personnel from one 
department to another. It was with an awareness 
of such difficulties that several plans of adminis- 
trative reorganization have been proposed. 

In all of the proposed plans of reorganization 
the Office of the Recorder of Deeds has come 
in for its share of renovation. Since it is of spe- 
cial interest to Negroes we might examine how 
reorganization would affect it. 

Section 548 of the District of Columbia Code 
defines the Recorder of Deeds as the officer “who 
shall record all deeds, contracts, and other in- 
struments in writing, affecting the title or own- 
ership of any real estate or personal property 
in the District which shall have been duly ac- 
knowledged and certified, and who shall per- 


*Schmeckebier, Laurence F., and Willoughby, W. F., 
“The Government and Administration of the District 
of Columbia,” The Brookings Institution, Washington, 
1929, p. 6. 
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form all requisite services connected therewith, 
and shall have charge and custody of all the 
records, papers, and property appertaining to 
his office.” The Recorder is appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for an indefinite term. Actually, 
however, since this is a political office, the Re- 
corder serves at the pleasure of the President. 
Both in theory and in fact the Recorder is an 
independent officer having no superior save the 
President himself. Whatever the political im- 
plications may be, whatever the racial implica- 
tions may be, the prime issue from the point of 
view of efficient administration must concern 
the relationship of this office with the munici- 
pality which it was created to serve. 

Every proposal which has been concerned 
with the redistribution of functions in the Dis- 
trict government has urged the abolition of the 
independence of this establishment. Unquestion- 
ably, this independence is unnatural. The office 
operates in the District and for the District, but 
it is entirely beyond the control of the District. 
The fact that other District agencies hold a simi- 
lar position does not make the error any the 
more pardonable. 

Since it was the Griffenhagen Plan which 
gave rise to the present furor in Washington, 
we might consider how it would change the of- 
fice. Griffenhagen’s proposal would abolish the 
Office of Recorder of Deeds and create in its 
stead the Department of Title Records. The 
new office would have the same functions as the 
old, but the Director of Title Records would be 
appointed by the chief administrative officer of 
the District “to serve without term, subject to 
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removal only for cause under such general pro- 
cedures and restrictions as may be provided by 
law.” The Director would be appointed on the 
basis of his qualifications to administer the af- 
fairs of his department, and the qualifications 
for his appointment would be stated in the or- 
ganic act of the department in terms of his 
“education, experience, knowledge, and skill re- 
quirements.” 

The Griffenhagen Plan would further give 
the Director “power, subject to the provisions of 
such laws and ordinances relating to the civil 
service of the District as may be provided, to 
establish such positions within the department 
as are provided for by law or appropriation and 
to make appointments thereto; to abolish posi- 
tions ; to transfer duties between positions; and, 
in accordance with law, to transfer, remove, or 
otherwise change the status of employees of the 
department.” 


suggestions provide for an hierachical 

arrangement of offices through which the 
policy-making authority of the highest adminis- 
trative officer in the District can be made to 
flow in the channels of every local administrative 
function. The Department of Title Records 
would be fully integrated into the local govern- 
ment system. 

The Griffenhagen study has not been the 
only one in the field. In 1926 the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council suggested that the District Com- 
missioners appoint the Recorder. In 1929 the 
Brookings Institution proposed the setting up of 
a unitary court, and further proposed that the 
clerk or chief justice of the court appoint the 
Recorder. The Citizens’ Efficiency Committee, 
sometimes referred to as the Prettyman Com- 
mittee, in 1937 recommended that the Recorder 
be “transferred to the District government.” In 
short, then, every outstanding plan of reorganiza- 
tion would end the independency of the office 
and would take it out of the class of political 
patronage. 

The present Recorder of Deeds is Dr. William 
J. Thompkins, one of the foremost of Negro 
New Dealers. In Kansas City Dr. Thompkins 
is one of the most efficient wheels in the Demo- 
cratic machine and he has been able to whip 
the Negro vote into line for a considerable period 
of time. His appointment as Recorder of Deeds 
was the reward for his efforts on behalf of the 
Democratic Party. And, under the old system, 
his appointment was no more than just. 

But, on the other hand, there is coming a new 
day in the annals of public administration. That 
is the day when the merit system will be in the 
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ascendency and political appointments will Le 
reduced to a minimum. As the area of goverr- 
ment must constantly increase, so too the ser - 
ices it must render must grow. Public servant, 
like the employees of private concerns, must be 
trained to their tasks, for an efficient bureauw- 
cracy must be founded upon merit and the sy - 
tematic allocation of functions. Only the policy - 
making officers will in such a system achiey« 
their offices through political activity. 


(HE Griffenhagen Plan has been attacked by 

Negroes since it was first made public, chiefly 
on the grounds that it would deprive Negrocs 
of what few offices they do possess. Kelly Miller 
sums up this argument in a letter to the Editor 
of the New York Sun, March 16, 1939, as fol- 
lows : 


In demanding the continuance of this office as a 
racial reservation, the Negro advocates may seem 
to be illogical and inconsistent. Of all men, the 
Negro insists upon the conduct of public affairs 
without distinction or discrimination on account 
of race or color or previous condition. Race preju- 
dice, however, does not conform to the formulas of 
logic, the standards of ethics, nor the creed of de- 
mocracy. The treatment which the Negro receives 
in church, in schools, in industry and in public life 
violates all such canons. Race prejudice makes it 
all but impossible for the Negro to be so. He is 
compelled to make the best possible adjustment 
under circumstances which he does not create and 
cannot control. 


Dr. Miller’s words reflect the opinion of 
most thoughtful colored persons who have 
studied the situation. 

Another alarming Griffenhagen proposal, in- 
cidentally, is one that has to do with a complete 
revision of the existing educational system. At 
the present time there is a Board of Education 
consisting of nine residents of the District ap- 
pointed for overlapping terms of three years by 
the justices of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. Of these nine 
members three are customarily Negro. The Grif- 
fenhagen Associates would organize a Depart- 
ment of Education headed by a Director of Ed- 
ucation appointed by the chief administrative 
officer of the District. Instead of a Board of 
Education there would be an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education consisting of either six or 
nine members who would be appointed by the 
governing body of the District ; that is, the Dis- 
trict Commisioners. This arrangement might 
result in the District’s Negroes losing whatever 
influence they now have in the management of 
the dual educational system. 
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A Story of the Color Line 


© By MARIAN MINUS 


in the middle of the dusty South Caro- 
lina road, bent forward dejectedly, as if 
with each new step her knees would give way. 
The sun was half over the horizon, and the 
dusty road was thick with other poor-white 
workers who, like Cadie, were returning home 
after a long day at the mill. But Cadie walked 
alone. It was more than late-adolescent stub- 
bornness that caused her refusal of their com- 
panionship. At sixteen she was contemptuous of 
her kind, and through them, by reflection, 
saw nothing for her future except weary accep- 
tance of everything that seemed to lead, in the 
shorter or longer run, to defeat. Some long- 
forgotten time ago, she reasoned, her fellows on 
the road had wanted the answers to all the 
things she had come to question now, but that 
time was past and sunk in dreary resignation. 
Cadie turned from the road to a gate in front 
of a small house. She stood there, her hand half 
on the latch, taking in the picture of her home. 
The sprawling, unpainted boards followed no 
pattern to form the house. Beside it was a 
seared garden patch, burnt by the hard beat of 
the sun, and at the garden’s end was a pile of 
crumbling bricks which had lain there rotting 
for as long as she could remember. Across her 
vision, movement against the stillness of decay, 
ran the younger Culkeys, her brothers and sis- 
ters. Their bare feet scraped against the sun- 
baked earth. Cadie saw their sallow faces. She 
wanted to stay outside the gate forever. 
The touch of her hand on the rusty latch 
made the thin man on the porch look up from 
the stick he was whittling. Lem Culkey was a 


Cine CULKEY’S slight childish figure, 


confident consumptive, regularly denying the 
possession of normal strength in his lean body 
and living consistently by his conviction that he 
had fulfilled his mission in life when he gave 
his wife, Lucy, five dirty children. He dropped 
his eyes before Cadie’s intense stare. Tobacco 
juice slid to the tip of his overhanging upper lip 
and hung there in glistening globules. 

“Come on up an’ set, Cadie,” he said, break- 
ing the bubbles on his lip and wiping the wet- 
ness on his knee. 

Cadie stared at him, her slowly moving feet 
stopping altogether on the way from gate to 
porch. Lem looked down at the stick in his 
hand. 

“Don’t know what I'll whit’ out next,” he 
told her confidentially. “Your ma don’t want 
no more can’lesticks. She don’t want no more 
li'l pretties t’ hold th’ salt in.” He looked up 
and went on, mournfully, “Says she got more’n 
she got any use f now.” 

“Y’oughta get up off your behind an’ go to 
work !” Cadie’s voice shook. 

Lem looked at her in surprise. “You know 
I ain’t fitten t do no work,” he protested mildly. 
“I’m glad th’ young ‘uns ain’t got no idea o’ 
my weakness.” He looked at the children play- 
ing in the yard. “An’ by God I don’t want no- 
body tellin’ ’em their pa ain’t fitten f’ labor,” 
he concluded belligerently. 

“What diffrence it make?” Cadie asked him. 
“Knowin’ or not knowin’ won’t make no dif- 
frence soon’s they big enough t’ work in th’ 
mill.” 

Lem broke the second set of bubbles which 
had formed on his lip. He slapped his wet hand 
on his knee. 

“You been actin’ mighty funny, Cadie, these 
las’ few days,” he accused her. “Ain’t no call 
P you t’ carry on like you been doin’.” 

“No call ’cept I’m tired takin’ care of a lazy 
ol man, a ol’ woman an’ four young ’uns! I’m 
tired a-coughin’ out my gizzard in that dam’ 
mill an’ havin’ niggers call me ‘Cotton head’.” 

“You ain’t aimin’ t’ listen t’ what niggers say, 
is you, Cadie?” Lem was grieved. “You don’t 
care *bout nigger talk.” 

“Nigger talk or not,” Cadie snapped, “I am 
a cottonhead, an’ I ain’t no better offn they 
are. Fact, some of ’em live in better houses ’n 
this ol shack!” 

“Cadie,” Lem rebuked her, “y’ know that 
ain’t true. Ain’t no cause t’ worry. Time’s 
comin’ when niggers won’t have nothin’ a’tall.” 

“Yeah, an’ cottonheads like us goin’ have 
nothin’ a’tall right *long with em.” Cadie spat 
after the fashion of her father. “Ain’t got 
nothin’ now,” she muttered. 


“Th’ Good Book says—” 
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“Don’t you come tellin’ me ag’in what th’ 
Good Book says!” Her voice rose. “You ain’t 
got nothin’ t’ do ’cept set here an’ recollect what 
th’ Good Book says. If y’ got up an’ did some 
work, you’d hafta put your mind on what’s so 
now. Th’ Good Book don’t say nothin’ *bout 
cottonheads, does it? It don’t say nothin’ *bout 
a house full o’ dirty li’] brats runnin’ ’round half 
naked, does it? What’s it say "bout a poor ol’ 
woman wearin’ herself out havin’ dirty brats an’ 
tryin’ t keep ’em from starvin’ on th’ four dol- 
lars I make a week? What’s th’ Good Book 
say "bout all that?” 


ADIE took a step toward the porch. Her 
voice was shrill, and people stared from the 
sidewalk as they passed. Lem had been straining 
forward in his chair. Now he sank back, sigh- 
ing. 
“You sure got a powerful way o’ talkin’, 
Cadie,” he said in admiration. He was about 
to continue when he saw the fierce look sharpen 
on her face. “Th’ Good Book don’t say nothin’ 
*bout what you ast,” he admitted hastily. “It 
jus’ gives comfort t’ folks like us *bout th’ nig- 
gers.” He leaned back and closed his eyes. 

“You ol’ fool,” Cadie gasped. “You ol 
ig’orant fool!” 

She ran up to the porch and across it to the 
door, avoiding by habit the weak places in the 
boards. Lem heard her cursing and sobbing be- 
yond the door. 

“She oughten t’ git upset like that,” he said 
softly to himself. “It ain’t fitten for a long life.” 

Cadie ran into the small room which she 
shared with the sister nearest her age. She slid 
down on the bed, coughing and cursing. The 
bed was hard and unyielding to the uncontrol- 
lable shaking of her body. Cadie fought its 
hard resistance as she fought the urgent gnaw- 
ing in her throat and the pain in her chest. 

Lucy Culkey came to the threshold, wiping 
her greasy fingers on a ragged gingham apron. 
She pushed a loop of hair out of her eyes. 

“Heared you carryin’ on, Cadie,” she said 
wearily. “Ain’t no need.” She stepped across 
to the bed and put her work-heavy, floury-hot 
hand on Cadie’s damp brow. “Ain’t no need,” 
she repeated. 

Cadie tried to speak, but a new spasm of 
coughing overcame her. She begar to sob, and 
tears streamed from her eyes while her throat 
opened convulsively against all efforts of her 
will for silence. Lucy ran from the room. She 
had seen Cadie like this before. 

“Reely!” she screamed from the back of the 
house. “Reely, git me a pail o’ fresh water from 


the well!” 
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A high, childish voice drifted back to her in 
answer. She turned and saw Cadie stumblin= 
toward her, holding both hands hard against 
her flat chest. 

“Tt’s all right, ma,” she said weakly. “It aint 
so bad this time.” 

Lucy put her arm around Cadie’s waist ani 
led her into the kitchen. She brushed off a chair 
with her apron. 

“Set down, Cadie,” she said. “You set here 
an’ res’ an’ drink a dipper o’ fresh water.” 

She left Cadie and went to the door. “You, 
Reely !” she screamed. 

Cadie’s hands went from her chest to her 
ears. 

“Reely! Bring that water in this minute!” 
Lucy turned back to Cadie. “Them young ’uns 
outdo my soul.” She jerked open the oven door 
and let it fall noisily on its loose hinges. “Don’t 
you fret,” she continued. “Reely’ll be here in a 
minute.” She snapped the oven door upward, 
slamming it hard so the latch would catch. 

“Aw, ma,” Cadie groaned. “Th’ noise, th’ 
noise.” 

Reely, a dirt-scratched boy of nine, burst open 
the screen door and thumped the pail of water 
on the floor. 

“Git!” Lucy dismissed him. She pulled a 
dipper down from the wall and filled it, then 
sloshed half its contents over Cadie’s head and 
face. She handed her the rest, murmuring, 
“Drink it down slow. It'll do y’ a heap o’ good.” 

Cadie felt the water run through the tight 
places in her throat, and once she coughed, her 
face full in the dipper. Then the water settled 
in her stomach, cold and shocking to her fever- 
ed body. 

“Feels like I got a lake inside me,” she said. 
She stood up and hung the dipper back on the 
wall. 


Luc began to take pans from the top of the 

stove and from the oven. Cadie offered to 
help, but her mother, in one of her rare tender 
moods, made her sit down again. 

“Set by th’ air long as y’ can,” she said. 

She brought out a pan of well-baked bones 
lying in a pool of grease and poured a pot of 
greens into a cracked bowl. 

“T know y’ like spare-ribs an’ musta’d salat,” 
she said, looking at Cadie. 

Cadie nodded her head in painful agreement. 

“An’ hot hoecake.” Lucy shook the pale white 
disc out of a heat-blackened pan. 

Suddenly, the water seemed to bubble in 
Cadie’s stomach. A flush of heat and the sight 
of the food sent her sick and stumbling to the 
door. 


“Wish I had some milk,” she said when the 
spasm had passed. “My stomach don’t feel so 


good.” 
Lucy stared at her in amazement. “Y’ know 
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we ain’t had no milk in over a year,” she said. 
“That’s a pretty notion f you t’ be havin’ !” She 
pushed past Cadie out of the door. 

“You, Reely! You, Meggs! All you young 
‘uns! Come on in t’ your supper. Cadie been 
home near “bout a hour. She wants somethin’ 
hot in ’er belly!” She came back into the kitch- 
en, pausing just inside the door to add, from 
ritual rather than necessity, “An’ git your pa!” 

“T aint’ hungry, ma!” Cadie said unexpect- 
edly, and hurried from the room before her 
mother could speak. 

Lem had come quickly in response to Lucy’s 
call. Cadie almost fell over him as she fled the 
kitchen. 

“Y’ comin’ back t’ eat, ain’t you, Cadie?” 
he asked in surprise. 

She went past him without answering. Out 
on the front porch she heard the clash of knives 
on forks in the kitchen. Once in awhile she 
could hear Lem sucking a spare-rib dry. She 
moved away from the sounds to the bottom 


step. 


WILIGHT settled into night, and the moon 
came up. Red, the way it often is in summer 
in the hot South. 

Cadie’s solitary regard of the moon was 
broken by the younger Culkeys who came tear- 
ing around the side of the house from the back 
yard. Then Lem came out and sat on the edge 
of the porch, his legs dangling toward the 
ground. 

“Y’ shoulda took some nourishment,” he 
greeted her reproachfully. “It ain’t good t 
work all day an’ go t’ bed on a empty stum- 
mick. Y’ oughta take care o’ yourself. Might 
hafta lose a day.” He coughed deprecatingly. 

“T didn’t want all that hot grease inside 0’ 
me,” Cadie told him. 

Lucy, coming from the house, snorted, her 
tenderness past. 

“She wanted milk,” she said, settling in a 
creaking wicker rocker. 

“Yeah,” Cadie sighed. “A glass o’ col’ milk 
woulda made me feel good. It woulda kep’ my 
stummick from cuttin’ up.” Her voice trailed 
away in confusion. She seldom revealed her de- 
sires to her family. 

“*For ever’ one that useth milk is unskilful 
in th’ word o’ righteousness, f’ he is a babe,’ ” 
Lem quoted. 

“T don’t wanta hear nothin’ out o’ th’ Good 
Book tonight,” Cadie told him fiercely. “An’ 


maybe I am a baby. I’m only sixteen, an’ ’m 
doin’ what you oughta be doin’. I’m takin’ care 
o’ seven folks.” Her voice grew old as she re- 
peated, “An’ I’m only sixteen.” 

“Your pa’s sick,” Lucy reminded her from 
the darkness. 

“I'm sick, too,” Cadie cried, jumping up 
from the step. The moonlight fell on her pale 
hair, bleached by the long hours in the textile 
miil, and it looked more than ever like cotton. 

“Set down, Cadie, set down,” Lucy told her 
before she could speak. 

Cadie sat on the step again, but she was not 
silent. “Workin’ all day in that mill—I’m too 
young t’ be coughin’ fit t die.” Her voice 
choked, and she dropped her head in her hands. 

“A woman’s made t’ be strong,” Lucy told 
her. “A woman’s burden ain’t easy.” 

“Well, I ain’t a woman yet!” Cadie raised 
her head. “I’m only sixteen.” Pointing a quiv- 
ering finger at Lem, she said, “What about a 
man? Ain’t he suppose’ t’ be strong?” She 
stopped to cough. “He ain’t,” she went on, still 
pointing to her father. “Ain’t a manly bone in 
his body.” 

Lucy began to hum a hymn. She was tired 
of the everlasting fight between Cadie and Lem. 
She felt sorry for the girl, but there was no de- 
nying Lem’s consumption. She wasn’t sure 
about Cadie’s. Anyway, she couldn’t go out and 
work herself. Thirty cents a day wasn’t worth 
it since the young ones had to be looked after. 
The mumbled melody of the hymn drifted out- 
ward to the edge of the porch. Lem heard it 
and added his deep voice. 

Over the sound of this, Cadie heard another 
song. Walking in the middle of the road before 
the house, a Negro boy was singing: 


Boy, Oh boy, th’ moon am red, 
Dis ain’ no night t go ? bed— 


([ADIE looked up at the moon. Round now, 
it was still red. 

“Th’ moon sure is red,” she said, agreeing 
with the figure already out of sight. 

Lem and Lucy stopped their humming. 
“What you say, Cadie?” they asked in chorus. 

“T said, th’ moon sure is red.” 

Lem spat a stream of tobacco juice at a fire- 
fly that was winking on the ground at his feet. 
Lucy rocked on in the creaking chair, and the 
young Culkeys played noisily in the yard. 

“Don’t you go repeatin’ nigger talk,” Lem 
said finally, wiping the back of his hand against 
the side of his thigh. 

“That’s all y’ ever done f us, pa,” Cadie said 
angrily. “Talk. Don’t do this-an’-so ’cause niggers 
do it. Don’t say this-an’-so ’cause niggers say it.” 
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She paused for breath and to keep the coughs 
from spilling out. “Niggers or not, I bet th’ men 
help take care o’ their families.” 

“Your pa’s sick, Cadie,” Lucy said sharply, 
not breaking the rhythmic rocking of her chair. 

All at once, sitting there was more than Cadie 
could bear. She jumped up, cursed weakly, and 
walked from the yard. 

“Guess th’ gal’s got growin’ pains,” Lem said 
without concern. When Lucy did not answer, 
he spat at another firefly. 


(CCADIE went down the dusty stretch of road. 
The heat had not disappeared with the sun’s 
sinking, and the moon, red as it was, seemed to 
make it hotter. She looked at it often as she 
walked. Her dragging feet stirred the dust, and 
soon it was in her nose and in her throat. She 
began to cough. Shaken and weak, she stepped 
over a narrow rut to the unpaved sidewalk and 
leaned against an unpainted fence which en- 
closed an unpainted house. Straightening up, she 
saw a blur of dark bushes beside the house. 

“Figs,” she said to herself. Without thinking 
she knew she wanted a handful. They would be 
cool now that the sun was down. She wished 
that she could get inside the yard unnoticed. 
Voices came from the porch, but she could not 
see the faces, and by sound alone she could not 
tell whether Negroes or whites spoke. At that 
moment, fatigue turned to hunger, and it did 
not matter who owned the leafy little trees. 

She went to the gate and unlatched it. Hesi- 
tantly, she walked to the steps, then stopped. 
The faces a little above her on the porch were 
black. 

“What you want?” The question came from 
the man. Cadie almost knew that he wanted 
to add, “white gal.” His voice was suspicious, 
and she could hear the woman murmuring. 

“TI wanted t’ pick two-three figs,” Cadie said 
in a rush. 

The man and woman held a whispered con- 
versation. 

“Go pick ’em.” It was the woman who final- 
ly spoke. 

Without a word, Cadie ran to the side of 
the house. The first fig she pulled, wrenching it 
from the tree, was hot in her hand. The sticky 
milk, torn out where she had parted fruit from 
twig, ran over her fingers. She felt the fig lying 
heavy in her hand, and in the moonlight she 
could see the thick white fluid where it smeared 
her fingertips. 

The woman came toward her. Cadie forgot 
the sticky smear on her hand and snatched the 
hot, pulpy fruit from the tree. She would take 
them home and put them in cold well water 
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until they cooled. The woman touched the figs 
exploringly. Cadie saw the dark fingers pressed 
lightly against the fruit. 

“These ain’t fit t’ eat,” the woman said. “Too 
hot. Th’ sun’s been mighty hot an’ it don’t 
mean us poor humans t’ forget it.” She laughed 
and took her fingers from the figs. “Come on in 
th’ house,” she said. “I got some in th’ ice-box.” 

She started walking away, but Cadie made 
no effort to follow. She stared after the woman. 
muttering, “Ice-box. She’s got a ice-box.” The 
woman looked back and called to Cadie to fol- 
low. 

Cadie ran a few steps and reached her side. 
Without a glance at the man on the porch, she 
trailed after the woman through the little house 
to the kitchen. Now she could see that the wo- 
man was young. Somehow, Cadie had thought 
she’d be older than she was. It might have 
been memory of Lem’s lament, “young niggers 
ain’t polite t’ white folks like th’ ol’ ’uns was.” 

The woman opened the door of a battered 
wooden ice-box. 

“Ain’t much t’ look at,” she said, “but it 
don’t leak an’ it ain’t hard t’ keep clean.” 

Cadie peeped over her shoulder and saw a jar 
of milk, blue-white through the blue glass of 
the jar. It looked cold. Cadie’s desire for cold 
milk, to lie like a lake in her stomach as the 
water had, returned. 

“Milk,” she said in a low voice. 

The woman stared at her, puzzled. Then her 
eyes went to Cadie’s hands. 

“Oh,” she said. “That ol’ fig milk sure is 
nasty when it gets a holt o’ your hands.” She 
hurried off to soak a towel in water for Cadie 
to wipe her fingers. 

The figs which the woman took from the 
ice-box were firm and full inside their rich, dark 
skins. They were cold and almost black on the 
white plate. 

“Take a handful,” the woman said. 


(ian E took two, then three, and, after a quick 
glance at the woman, she took two more. 

The plate was almost empty, and in the realiza- 
tion of this, hunger retreated before shame. She 
laid one back on the plate, but the woman shook 
her head in mild protest and put the plate down 
on the table. 

“Ain’t y’ had nothin’ t’ eat?” she asked. 

“Yeah.” Cadie couldn’t tell this Negro wo- 
man of her hunger. Lem always said no matter 
how bad off white folks got, niggers were worse 
off still, and lower in God’s eyes. “Yeah, I had 
a good supper.” 

The woman looked at the pale hair, the thin 
face, and the flat body. 
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“Don’t look like you had very many good 
suppers.” She laughed companionably, sharing 
the unrecounted inadequacies of the past. 

Cadie’s face flushed, and the fig in her throat 
stuck there without warning. She began to 
cough. Her breath was short and she gasped 
and gagged. The woman slapped her on the 
back, tried to get her to drink water, and fin- 
ally, in fright, called her husband. 

The man came in. He stood just inside the 
door, his brows knit in suspicion and concern. 

“Told y’ to let this white gal go on “bout ’er 
business,” he complained to his wife. 

The woman made a brisk motion for him to 
be silent, and wrung out a towel in which she 
put a piece of ice. She wrapped the towel around 
Cadie’s head. 

“She got a coughin’ spell all of a sudden,” 
she told her husband. 

In the man’s eyes was an urgent appeal to 
Cadie to leave. 

“Must be nice havin’ ice,” Cadie said as soon 
as she could speak. The cold towel felt good 
against her head. She wanted to talk; to stay 
where ice could be pressed to her throbbing 
temples. 

“Nice *nough,” the woman said, “but it costs 
a lot. It’s kinda ’spensive f poor folks.” 


ADIE looked around the room. The stove 

was newer than the one her mother had. 

Clean curtains hung at the window. And, there 
was the ice-box. 

“You ain’t really poor, are you?” she asked. 
“Don’t look much like it,” she added, looking 
around the room again. 

Then she was silent. She did not hear the 
woman’s amused denial or the man’s bitter 
grunt. She was thinking about Lem. She won- 
dered if he had failed to do his best within the 
limits of the poverty of his kind because he 
had known it would be insufficient, and if, in 
knowing, the very knowledge had driven him 
to defeat. 

“She ain’t listenin’ to a word we saying’.” 
The woman’s observation cut through her 
thoughts. She smiled a little. 

“Where y’ live?” The man addressed his first 
words to her. 

Recalling Lem’s admonitions about treating 
Negroes as equals, Cadie could not tell them— 
she could not tell niggers—where she lived. She 
knew, painfully, what Negroes thought of the 
cottonheads who worked in the mills and lived 
in Mill Town. She named a street on the other 
side of town, away from the little houses all 
built alike on streets that looked alike. 


QHE could see the Negroes looking at each 
other in disbelief. She wished that she hadn’t 
made the neighborhood such a good one. 

“If y’ live over there,” the man said skeptic- 
ally, “guess y’ jus’ makin’ fun of us when y’ 
said we wasn’t r.” He waited for her to 
speak, and when she didn’t, he asked, “What 
you pa do?” 

“He’s foreman at th’ mill,” Cadie answered 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Them mills!” the woman said quickly. “I 
*clare I see young girls comin’ outa there lookin’ 
like ol women. Poor folks sure have a hard 
time. Sometimes I don’t know what this worl’ is 
comin’ to.” 

“Don’t was’e no pity on them,” her husband 
said. “What *bout yourself? It ain’t no worse 
on them t’ work in th’ mill than ’tis on you t 
have t’ take any ol’ job Miss Ann hands out.” 

“Yeah, but even if it is a hard job,” Cadie 
protested, “it ain’t like workin’ in th’ mill. Y 
don’t get stuff in your lungs t’ make y’ cough 
out your insides.” 

They looked at her in surprise and compre- 
hension. But Cadie was making swift compari- 
sons and before they could speak, she went on. 

“Y’ got any young *uns?” 

“We got two,” the woman said. “They’re 
sleepin’ now.” 

“They ain’t sick?” Cadie asked, alarmed. 
Lem said there were things niggers caught and 
lived through that would kill white folks. 

The woman laughed. “Lord, no,” she said. 
“They jus’ as healthy as they c’n be. How 
come y’ ask that?” 

“You said—well—” Cadie stopped, then tried 
again. “What they doin’ in bed so early?” 

“She puts ’em t’ bed right after it gets dark,” 
the man said, pointing to his wife. 

Cadie went on making comparisons. She 
thought of the young Culkeys who ran around 
the yard until the elder Culkeys went to bed. 
She thought about Lem. He had never cared 
whether his children lived or died. He didn’t 
even care if Lucy starved them half to death 
to buy him chewing tobacco every day. She 
thought about the long hours she had worked 
in the mill since she was fourteen. 

All of a sudden she wanted to ask Lem about 
whites and blacks. She wanted him to reassure 
her of her place, and the place of all her kind, 
in the system of things. Right now she couldn’t 
understand the superiority Lem had told her 
she possessed because she was white. These 
blacks were better off than the Culkeys had 
ever been. And Lem could not say it was just 

(Continued on Page 351) 
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HEN it comes to breaking through 

W the occupational barriers of color, 

the Maxwell family of East Orange, 
New Jersey, is in a class by itself. 

There are five in the family—father, mother, 
two sons and a daughter. Not one or two but 
every single one of them except the mother has 
proved himself capable in a type of job from 
which colored Americans are traditionally ex- 
cluded. And as for Mrs. Maxwell—she is per- 
fectly contented to watch over her brood, to 
advise and criticize them when that is necessary, 
and to make home for them an enjoyable, happy 

lace. 

William H. Maxwell, Sr., has for twenty years 
been on the editorial staff of one of Newark’s 
largest daily papers. At present he is Sunday 
editor, feature editor, and librarian. Sherman 
H. (Jocko) Maxwell, the elder son, is a radio 
sports commentator, heard regularly over New 
Jersey and New York City stations. Emerson G. 
Maxwell, the younger son, directs the “morgue” 
of the paper for which his father works. And 
Bernice Maxwell, the daughter, prepares its 
radio programs and “movie guide” each day. 

The elder Mr. Maxwell's yen for hard work 
got him into the newspaper business in the first 
place, and his zeal for advancement in a pro- 
fession which at first had seemed to be com- 
pletely closed to a person of his color won him 
the periodic promotions that carried him to his 
present position. 

He was born in Knoxville, Tennessee, was 


William H. Maxwell, Sr. 


Across the 
Color Line 


The Story of A Colored American Family in 
Which Two Sons, Daughter, and Father Hold 


Down Unusual Jobs. 
@ By HAROLD A. LETT 


brought north to Washington, D. C., at the age 
of three, studied at M Street High School there, 
and finally landed in Newark in 1902. Through 
the influence of some friends for whom his 
mother had worked before she died, he was 
given a job as a timekeeper in a machine fac- 
tory. Here he worked three years, until the firm 
went out of business. It was then, for the first 
time, that he began to wonder seriously about 
his future. His chief interest was in writing, but 
nowhere could he find employment in this field. 

After several months he put pride in his 
pocket and went to work as a porter in a jewelry 
factory. Here he made it his business to become 
as efficient as possible and to iearn all that he 
could. After seven years he found himself with 
a bench of his own, a full-fledged jeweler. But 
he was not happy in the work because it was 
too far removed from the writing field, so he 
“retired,” got a part-time job with the ex- 
Governor of the State, and began an intensive 
“Letters to the Editor” campaign. 

His interesting observations and shrewd com- 
ments upon current events soon attracted wide- 
spread attention, and in time the publisher of 
one of Newark’s daily papers asked him to con- 
tribute a weekly article of interest to colored 
Americans, promising payment at five dollars 
per week. 

This article soon grew into an entire page, 
and before long it had landed Mr. Maxwell in 
the editorial office. Three short years later he 
stepped into the Sunday editorship when that 
job suddenly became vacant. 

Since that time he has done almost every im- 
aginable type of work about the editorial office ; 
he has been feature editor, radio editor, theatre 
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editor, school page editor, fraternal editor, edi- 
torial writer, and column writer—all at differ- 
ent times, of course.. 

He has also found time to prepare numerous 
contributions for magazines and syndicates, and 
to write a book of poems, recently published 
under the title, “The Life To Live.” 

His elder son apparently inherited his father’s 
keen desire for new worlds to conquer. Early in 
life “Jocko” decided that he wanted to be a 
radio sports commentator, and although he met 
discouragement on all sides from officials who 
refused even to consider him because of his col- 
or, he finally landed a brief “spot” on station 
WRNY, New York, in 1929. Later he was given 
a more regular job by WNJ, Newark, and from 
there he went to WHOM, in Jersey City. At 
present he is heard regularly in sports broadcasts 
over stations WLTH, New York, and WWRL, 
Woodside, Long Island. 

The younger son, Emerson, went into the 
cleaning and dyeing trade, but like his father, 
he longed for the bustle of life in the editorial 
office of a daily paper. The first opening that 
occurred on the staff of the paper that employed 
his father was in the “morgue,” where old files, 
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clippings, and pictures are kept. He applied for 
this position and was accepted, and has since 
devoted his time to bringing aged records up to 
date and making piles of poorly filed material 


available for instant use. 

Both “Jocko” and Emerson are baseball fans. 
For ten years they managed a baseball team of 
their own, the Starlings. “Jocko” has just pub- 
lished a book entitled, “Thrills and Spills in 
Sports.” Emerson is considered one of the best 
umpires in northern New Jersey, and has been 
called upon to work in crucial contests before 
crowds numbering up to 15,000. 

The daughter, Bernice, is preparing for a 
career as a coloratura soprano, but meanwhile 
she holds down her unusual position as radio 
and movie mentor of the same paper which 
employs her father and brother. She is probably 
the only colored woman handling such an as- 
signment in the United States. 

The entire Maxwell family works in a beau- 
tifully cooperative spirit. Its philosophy is, “We 
do our best to toe the line and run the race 
fairly and squarely. But we run, we do not 
walk. No one wins a race by walking.” 

And for them all, Mr. Maxwell, although 
he will be turning sixty shortly, sets the pace— 
a mighty fast one, incidentally, and one that 
shows no sign of slackening. 
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Survey of | 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA HOLDS 
CONVENTION IN COLUMBUS 

Frontiers of America, a federation of luncheon clubs 
composed of Negro business and professional men and 
devoted to the promotion of “service as the ideal basis 
of all worthwhile endeavors” and to the development of 
intelligent leadership among the Negro group, held its 
first annual convention at Columbus, Ohio, October 14 
and 15. The parent group of the organization, the 
Frontiers Club of Columbus, was host. 

Delegates at the convention represented Akron and 
Cleveland, where chartered clubs now exist ; and Dayton 
and Toledo, where clubs are being organized. The con- 
vention completed permanent organization of the na- 
tional body, which was incorporated in Ohio in 1938, 
and developed plans for pushing the organization of 
clubs in other cities. 

Officers elected included Nimrod B. Allen of Colum- 
bus, president; Dr. W. T. Nelson of Cincinnati, James 
W. Williams of Columbus and Henry Sparks of Phila- 
delphia, vice-presidents; Dr. J. S. Himes of Columbus, 
secretary ; Dr. J. J. Carter of Columbus, treasurer ; and 
Samuel Shepard of Akron, sergeant-at-arms and editor 
of the official organ, The Frontiersman. 

* * * 


CHICAGO WOMAN IS NAMED DEPUTY 
SHERIFF OF COOK COUNTY 

Mrs. Bertina Davis, of Chicago, Illinois, was the only 
colored person among twenty-five women recently ap- 
pointed as deputy sheriffs in Cook County, Illinois. Mrs. 
Davis has been assigned to dutics in the Grand Jury 
rooms. 


Mrs. Bertina Davis 


the Month) 


GEORGIA, TENNESSEE STUDENTS 
WIN T. B. ESSAY CONTEST 

Students from Georgia and Tennessee have bee: 
judged the winners in its annual essay contest for Negr 
students, it has been announced by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

Frankie N. Golden of Ocilla, Ga., student at th: 
Georgia State College in Savannah, was named as th 
winner of the first prize of $50 in the college group. 
Vivian Theodosia Hampton of the Washington Junio 
High School, Nashville, Tenn., wrote, in the opinion of 
the judges, the outstanding essay among high schoo! 
students. More than 100,000 students throughout th- 
country participated in the contest. 


CLARKSON AGAIN WINS SEAT IN 
SPRINGFIELD CITY COUNCIL 

J. Clifford Clarkson of Springfield, Massachusetts, re- 
cently was nominated as one of the three Republican 
candidates to the Common Council of that city. There 
were ten candidates and Mr. Clarkson won the first 
nomination with a large plurality. His election is virtu- 
ally conceded because his district is a strong Republican 
ward and nomination in the primary is usually equiva- 


lent to election. 
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MANY NEGRO WORKERS EMPLOYED ON 
HOUSING PROJECT IN PITTSBURGH 


More than 100 colored workmen are now employed 
on the projects of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority, 
B. J. Hovde, administrator of the Authority, has just 
announced. 

Payroll recapitulations show that up to and including 
the first week of September, $35,000 had been paid to 
colored workmen on public housing projects in Pitts- 
burgh, not including the salaries of clerical and ad- 
ministrative staff members on the Authority’s payroll. 
The workmen are employed as common laborers, shovel 
operators, air hammermen and machine workmen. All 
are paid prevailing wages. 

* * * 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS IS 
LEFT TO SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

A valuable library on social work in general and child 
welfare in particular, left by the late C. C. Carstens, 
who for a number of years was head of the Child Wel- 
fare League of America with headquarters in New York 
City, has been bequeathed to the Atlanta University 
School of Social Work according to an announcement 
made by Forrester B. Washington, director of the School. 


Miss Sybil Foster, acting executive director of the 
Child Welfare League, has stated that the Russell Sage 
Foundation of New York City will be responsible for 
the packing of the books for shipment to Atlanta. The 
books will be placed in the Atlanta University Library, 
and will be made available not only to students of At- 
lanta University School of Social Work but also to 
other students in the University system. 
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New Books on 


The Men Who Made Jazz 


JAZZMEN. Edited by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. and 
Charles Edward Smith, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.75. 


AZZMEN is a timely book, coming just as we are 
growing swing conscious. Swing came upon the scene 
in an old jazz band wagon, painted anew, with ambi- 
tious jazz men climbing on the swing band wagon while 
the less active were being run over, trampled upon, and 
relegated to oblivion. This fascinating book, Jazzmen, 
redeems and glorifies all who have contributed to the 
sum total of jazz, with a few outstanding exceptions. 

Volumes have been written about swing, jazz, and 
blues, and even the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 1931 edi- 
tion, defines “blues” and “jazz,” but this book is among 
the first to relate the story of the men who made jazz 
in the New Orleans redlight district and nurtured it 
until it was sought for by cabaret, theatre and dance 
hall managers in our largest cities; then taken up by 
more mature musicians who gave it respectability, show- 
ing it off in the Metropolitan Opera House, Carnegie 
Hall, and in the swank places of European capitals. 

The first chapter, “New Orleans,” by William Russell 
and Stephen W. Smith, paints a picture of the land of 
Creole Sues with its historic background, with its ad- 
mixture of racial groups that influenced each other 
musically, and tells much of the pioneers of jazz, in- 
cluding names like that of Lorenzo Tio, an exceptionally 
good clarinetist whom I met back in the nineties when 
we were both playing classical music in minstrel bands. 

The second chapter, “White New Orleans,” by Charles 
Edward Smith, shows how these pioneers influenced the 
white musicians until the Dixieland Jazz Band was en- 
abled to reveal jazz to the American public in a Victor 
recording of “The Livery Stable Blues’—and, we add, 
“The St. Louis Blues.” The book is of value to students 
of music but I do not recommend it for school use be- 
cause a smutty word is included here and there. 

The author tells of his research in Harlem, Chicago 
and New Orleans for the facts contained herein, remark- 
ing that he saw no need to go to Memphis or St. Louis. 
Had he gone to these two cities he would have found 
that each had as much or more to offer as the one he 
did visit. A book about St. Louis and its music in the 
early period should dispute many claims of New Orleans 
to preeminence. When we think of jazz, we think of 
saxophones, and no mention of saxophones is made in 
the early days—which goes to prove that these jazz 
instruments were used in Memphis before they were 
taken up in New Orleans. We read that the musicians 
of New Orleans featured Scott Joplin’s music, and are 
given the impression that he was a native. Actually 
Joplin hails from Joplin, Missouri, and was one of a 
number of colored St. Louis composers who wrote ma- 
terial that New Orleans bands played. 

The name of the late James Reese Europe was omit- 
ted when writing about Harlem, thus it seems that re- 
search for the book was confined to phonograph records 
recorded since the advent of the electrical process. 


our Bookshelf 


The editor of Jazzmen, in his introduction, states that 
“This book has been written by men selected for out- 
standing knowledge of particular subjects.” E. Simms 
Campbell was invited to contribute the chapter on 
“Blues.” Mr. Campbell is an accomplished artist whose 
work in Esquire I would not presume to criticize, but on 
the subject of the blues I think I have the advantage 
over him. I am in full agreement with Mr. Campbell 
when he says: 


“Often one hears pieces on the radio termed 
blues which are merely bastard products because 
some well known orchestra insists on stepping up 
twelve bars to twenty-four or even thirty-two. This 
is swing as we know it today, but it has nothing in 
common with the blues, and, as Clarence Williams 
told me, ‘The flavor and color are taken from the 
blues when one tries variations and liberties with 


their original form’. 


He then goes on to say: 


“Clarence Williams is now a music publisher in 
New York who has written hundreds of blues and 
who I think, as do many of America’s finest musi- 
cians, is the greatest living blues writer.” 


Here again I have no objection to offer. 


But then he proceeds: 

“If you know blues at all, I'll give you a few of 
his compositions and then perhaps you'll know this 
man better. He wrote Sister Kate—remember the 
Shim-me-sha-wobble ?—Royal Garden Blues—Gulf 
Coast Blues—You Don’t Know My Mind—West 
End Blues—Sugar Blues—Squeeze Me—I Ain’t 
Gonna Give Nobody None of This Jelly Roll—I 
Can’t Dance, I’ve Got Ants In My Pants and that 
greatest of all blues, (unless, of course, you are a 
St. Louis Blues fanatic), Baby Won’t You Please 
Come Home. The list is endless and he’s still writ- 
ing. When he was fourteen he wrote the Michigan 
Water Blues.” 


As the Happy Warrior would say, let’s look at the 
record. We bought these copies and found that: 


Sister Kate is not credited to Clarence Williams, 
but carries the notation, “words and music by 
A. J. Piron.” It is not a blues. 

Shim-me-sha-wobble is credited to Spencer Williams 
and is not a blues. 

Royal Garden Blues was written in collaboration 
with Spencer Williams, and is not a twelve bar 
blues. 

Gulf Coast Blues is by Clarence Williams. 

You Don’t Know My Mind—‘“words by Virginia 
Listin and Sam Gray, music by Clarence Wil- 
liams.” 

West End Blues—“words by Clarence Williams, 
music by Joe Oliver.” 

Sugar Blues—“words by Lucy Fletcher, music by 
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Duke Ellington and his first band, the Washingtonians, as pictured in 
“Jazzmen.” This photograph was taken in 1925, soon after they had 


opened at New York’s Kentucky Club. Standing are Sonny Greer, 
Seated, Bubby 


Charles Irvis, Elmer Snowden and Otto Hardwick. 
Wiley and Duke Ellington. 


Clarence Williams.” Not a twelve-bar blues. 
Squeeze Me—‘words and music by Clarence Wil- 

liams and Thos. Waller.” Not a blues. 

I Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None of This Jelly 
Roll—“by Spencer Williams and Clarence Wil- 
liams.”” A song. 

I Can’t Dance, I’ve Got Ants In My Pants—‘‘lyric 
by Charlie Gaines, music by Clarence Williams,” 
but not a blues. 

Baby Won’t You Please Come Home—‘words and 
music by Clarence Williams and Charles War- 
field.” This is a song and not a twelve-bar blues. 

Michigan Water Blues—by Clarence Williams. But 
was he only fourteen then? The copyright date 
is 1923. 

There is much that is contradictory in the book, since 
the collaborators didn’t seem to get their heads together. 
On page 124, William Russell writes: 

“During that period Armstrong also composed a 
number of tunes, among them, J Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate. He sold this to Piron 
for fifty dollars, the usual price for original num- 
bers. Later Clarence Williams revised the song and 
it swept the country.” 

That’s . . . “Sister Kate,” credited by Mr. Campbell to 
Clarence Williams. Similar instances of confused credits 
occur throughout the book. 

Mr. Williams is a fellow-publisher, member of the 
. Music Publishers’ Protective Association and the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, a 
distinguished composer and a personal friend, and this 
expose is meant merely to straighten out some credits 
and hold Mr. Campbell to his own opening statement. 

“Consider The Critics,” a chapter by Roger Pryor 
Dodge, makes interesting reading in that there is so 
much divergence of opinion on what constitutes jazz, its 
longevity, its influence, the direction it should take and 
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the course it has taken. Despite the « - 
rors here and there, one will enjoy, . s 
we did, the mention of so many mu - 
cians who have contributed to our « - 
joyment of jazz. Additional contrib. - 
tions by Frederic Ramsey, Jr., Edwa d 
J. Nichols, Wilder Hobson, and O's 
Ferguson make this the most compl « 
record of jazz ever assembled betwe na 
two book covers. 

—W. C. HANDY. 


A Best-Seller Worth Reading 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. By John 
Steinbeck. New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.75. 


F all the best sellers of recent years 

John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
will in most likelihood survive longest, 
primarily because of its realistic appeal 
and its epic qualities. Not since Zola has 
the combination of realism and roman- 
ticism, with the naturalistic technique of 
the French master, been employed with 
such success on a contemporary debatable subject. Like 
Zola the American author is accused of pornography 
and exaggeration when he is guilty only of photography 
in a true portrayal of Americana, stark and real. 

This is a novel which should be on the must list of 
every literate colored American. It is one which should 
be read by all classes of colored persons in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is a novel in which there are 
only two references to the Negro, both revealing what 
place the black man occupies in the mind of the so- 
called “cracker.” The first reference is made by the 
Oklahoma truck driver to Tom Joad when the latter 
is returning home on parole from the state penitentiary 
at McAlester: 

“The driver went on at last, ‘I remember a piece 
of poetry that this here guy wrote down. It was 
about him and a couple other guys goin’ all over 
the world drinkin’ and raisin’ hell and screwin’ 
around. I wisht I could remember how that piece 
went. This guy had words in it that Jesus H. 
Christ wouldn’t know what they meant. Part was 
like this: An’ there we spied a nigger with a 
trigger that was bigger than an elephant’s pro- 
boscus or the whanger of a whale.’ ” 

The second reference to the Negro is the one which 
occurs during the gossip of the Oklahoma migrants, 
“Okies,” to the selfish Californians, as they pick cotton 
for seventy-five cents per hundred in the fields of Cali- 
fornia, and concerns the most taboo of all topics among 
the southern Anglo-Saxon, miscegenation between a 
Negro man and a white woman: 

“Talkin’ across the rows— 

“They was a lady back home, won’t mention no 
names—had a nigger kid all of a sudden. Nobody 
knowed it before. Never ded hunt out the nigger. 
Couldn’t never hold up her head no more. But I 
started to tell—she was a good picker.” 

It is not for these references to the Negro, however 
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significant and revealing they might be, that the book is 
so important to the colored man at this time. It is 
rather because of its eloquent appeal for social reform ; 
its portrayal of the realities of life of the submerged 
third in the “Nation’s number one economic problem,” 
the South; and its exposure of the fallacy of seeking 
a solution in migration, that it should engage the at- 
tention of colored America. 


In precisely the same manner as do the poverty- 


stricken Joads in this novel, thousands of Negroes, dis- 
possessed at home, dreaming of wealth and prosperity 
promised them elsewhere, have swarmed out of Okla- 
homa and Texas into California; out of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas into Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio; out of Florida, the Carolinas and 
Virginia into Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts. The hopeless migration of the Joads is 
but a page torn from the Odyssey of the American 
Negro. The essential differences are the color of skins 
and the fact that the Joads seek to farm in California 
as they had back home, while the Negro instead flocks 
to the cities and there seeks a new way of life. 


Victor Hugo’s much-repeated theme of man’s in- 
humanity to man is modified somewhat by the action of 
the characters of the novel, summed up in Ma Joad’s 
philosophical utterance when the employee of the com- 
pany store gives her a dime for a much-needed pound 
of sugar after she has spent the dollar which represented 
the entire family’s earnings for the day in the peach 
orchards: “I’m learnin’ one thing good,” she said, 
“learnin’ it all a time, ever’ day. If you're in trouble 
or hurt or need—go to poor people. They’re the only 
ones that'll help—the only ones.” 

That no novelist of color has appeared to write with 
such power on this same subject is lamentable, but it 
appears that Negro writers are for the most part too 
interested in the flight of some would-be intellectual or 
some discontented octoroon’s disillusionment in the sport 
of “passing” in the big city to get down to the core of 
mass migration as has John Steinbeck in this novel. 
Where he had thousands, perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of “Okies” to study in California, our Negro writ- 
ers have had millions of cases at their disposal in 
Northern and Western as well as Eastern cities and 
towns. 

Like Zola, with whom he compels comparison, Stein- 
beck is a great poet in prose. Whole chapters of the 
novel are poems. In description of nature in a hostile 
mood he is the peer of any who have used the language 
and in appealing to all of the five senses of the reader 
he has put his hand on the pulse of the tenant farm- 
er’s life in the dust bowl. One who has ever seen the 
desolate stretches of Eastern Oklahoma and the Pan- 
handles of Texas and Oklahoma after a drouth relives 
the experience and feels the misery in the pages of The 
Grapes of Wrath. 

Like Zola, Steinbeck is not to be recommended for 
prissy mid-Victorians or for those who like the pill of 
realism sugar-coated and are afraid of the truth. The 
Joads are Americans and any reader who takes the 
trouble to look around him can find Joads of any color 
in his community. 

One might call The Grapes of Wrath a thesis novel, 
for—as in Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Zola’s Germ- 
inal—the author sets up a little pulpit in the corner of 


the stage now and then to sermonize on the subject of a 
great wrong either through the mouth of a character or 
on his own without pretense. In this technique, of 
course, the author violates the code of strict realism 
which would hold the mirror up to life without the 
author’s comments on the picture. 

It is to be hoped that if and when Hollywood gets 
around to The Grapes of Wrath it will not do mayhem to 
the thesis or emasculate the Americanism of the lan- 
guage. Perhaps one of the greatest contributions of this 
novel is that it will probably make America forget the 
vicious namby-pamby of that “honey chile” master- 
piece, Gone With the Wind. 

—BEN FREDERIC CARRUTHERS. 


The Negro Family Dissected 


THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By E. Franklin Frazier. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


No only sociologists and historians will acknowledge 

themselves indebted to E. Franklin Frazier for his 
latest and most important work, The Negro Family in 
the United States. His list of debtors also includes such 
varied groups as social workers, public officials, civic 
leaders and a vast number of intelligent citizens who 
assume no public responsibility but who are, neverthe- 
less, keenly sensitive to the social forces that play across 
their community and shape or distort the lives of their 
fellow citizens. 

All of these groups have become increasingly aware 
during recent years of social and economic disabilities 
suffered by the Negro family in an urban community. 
Whether their awareness stems from a base of disin- 
terested research or from a zeal for social reform and 
renovation of human relationships, intelligent persons 
realize that urban community standards are largely de- 
termined by family conditions in underprivileged neigh- 
borhoods such as Negro families usually occupy. 

“Respectable citizens’ frequently become exercised 
over the high incidence of anti-social behavior in Negro 
neighborhoods—behavior that expresses itself in high 
rates of communicable disease, juvenile delinquency and 
adult crime, prostitution and the like. Thoughtful per- 
sons realize that even after blame for such conditions 
is properly ascribed to the poverty and bad housing suf- 
fered by Negroes, there are still other underlying causes 
of almost equal importance. Many persons, however, 
who recognize readily enough the severe dislocations of 
family organization suffered by immigrant Europeans 
under the sudden impact of modern American indus- 
trialism, fail to realize that similar, and possibly more 
intense dislocations are suffered by Negro families mov- 
ing from a southern rural environment into a northern 
urban locale. Moreover, it is impossible to understand 
properly the folkways of rural Negro family life unless 
something is known of the slavery-plantation background 
from which the present-day South is barely emerging. 
Notably apt, therefore, is the remark of Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess in the editor’s preface to Dr. Frazier’s work: 
“The first prerequisite in understanding the Negro, his 
family life and his problems, is the recognition of the 
basic fact that the Negro in America is a cultural and 
only secondarily a biological group and that his culture, 
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with all its variations, is American and a product of h’ 
life in the United States.” 

It goes without saying that E. Franklin Frazier a. 
cepts this prerequisite as valid in his study, The Neg 
Family In The United States. The first three parts . 
the work are appropriately entitled, “In the House . 
the Master,” “In the House of the Mother,” and “! 
the House of the Father.” They describe how slaver 
communal plantation life and master-slave relationshi; 
wiped out the tribal mores that protected the family li! 
of African natives, and how in their place was su! 
stituted an inhuman and degraded system of slay 
breeding and concubinage designed solely for the profi 
and pleasure of slave owners. Under these condition 
the author makes plain, it is an amazing thing that an 
semblance of organized family life persisted when free- 
dom finally came to the Negro slaves. 

Parts IV. and V. follow the Negro family as it leaves 
the plantation scene of slavery years and moves toward 
destruction or growth “In the City of Destruction,” and 
“In the City of Rebirth.” Having identified the his 
toric pattern, the effect of which is still seen in present- 
day Negro family life, the author traces that pattern 
as it directs the Negro’s flight from farm to city and 
the mass family migration from South to North. It is 
in this part of his work that the author's interpreta- 
tion of his facts is most apt to meet with challenge 
from over-sensitive Negro readers, just as the earlier 
chapters must ruffle the vanity of “jasmine and honey- 
suckle-minded white Southerners.” 

It is certainly not a lovely picture that Dr. Frazier 
presents to us of the Negro family in its new urban 
environment. Desertion of family by wandering males, 
juvenile rebelliousness and delinquency, increase of di- 
vorce, illegitimacy—this is some of the evidence brought 
by Dr. Frazier of the disruption of healthy family life 
when it comes in collision with a hostile urban com- 
munity. There is no tendency, however, to assign the 
Negro to a role of spotless martyrdom. The chapters 
on “Old Families and New Classes,” and “The Brown 
Middle Class” plainly betray the impish delight which 
the author felt as he attacked the naive foibles of “old 
families” of social rank in the Negro community and 
the selfish exploitation practiced against their own race 
by members of the newly-arrived Negro middle class. 


“Although the middle class is probably on the 
whole the most race-conscious element in the Negro 
group, the more conservative elements are not eager 
to see the walls of segregation broken down unless 
it will improve their own status. . . .- Moreover, 
behind the walls of segregation, where they enjoy a 
sheltered and relatively secure position in relation 
to the lower economic classes, they look with mis- 
givings upon a world where they must compete with 
whites for a position in the economic order and 
struggle for status.” 


How justified this statement is must remain a matter 
of differing opinion according to the community from 
which the disputant draws his examples. In Southern 
towns with large Negro universities—even in Washing- 
ton—Dr. Frazier’s comment is probably justified by the 
considerable number of Negro teachers and professors 
who find comfort and security in segregated educa- 
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vonal systems. Even in the South, however, and cer- 
tainly in the industrial cities of the North, are to be 
found a growing body of Negro professionals, business- 
men, social workers and civil employees who are ex- 
pressing through trade unions and similar aggressive 
organizations their resentment at segregation and their 
cemand to be allowed to match talents with whites 
in the field of open competition. 

If Dr. Frazier’s work shows any fault worthy of men- 
tion, it would be found in these two chapters on Negro 
middle class society. There is no denying that his per- 
sonal feeling may be seen to creep in now and then, 
and once or twice he betrays a tendency to generalize 
regarding racial characteristics, the prevalence of which 
he has not previously demonstrated. As for instance, 
“Then, too, in the North, where a successful black man 
has signalized his achievements by marrying a mulatto 
woman, he may be regarded as not considerate of his 
wife if he goes places with her where she might other- 
wise be taken for white.” 

But if these are really faults, certainly they are minor 
ones, and in no way do they detract from the high stand- 
ard of scholarship maintained by the author throughout 
the entire volume. He has described his task as one 
of discovering “the process whereby (the American 
Negro’s) raw sexual impulses were brought under con- 
trol not only through the discipline of the master race 
but also by association with his fellows ;” next, studying 
“the character of the restraints upon sex and family 
behavior which have been evolved as a part of the 
Negro’s folk culture ;” finally, analyzing “the process 
by which a favored few have escaped from the isolation 
of the black folk and gradually taken over the attitudes 
and sentiments as well as the external aspects of the 
culture of the dominant race.” 

In accomplishing this task Dr. Frazier has not al- 
lowed his recognition of the tremendous achievements 
of the Negro race to blind him to the very serious prob- 
lems which they still face, and which will probably in- 
crease in the future. The travail which is part of the 
development of the Negro family in urban civilization is 
not yet ended, he prophesies. As the isolation of Negro 
folk breaks down before modern methods of communi- 
cation and association, the Negro family which evolved 
within that world will become increasingly disorganized. 
The bankrupt condition of agriculture will continue to 
send families in swarms to the cities where disruption 
and pauperism will afflict them. 

At the same time, we are told, the urban environ- 
ment responsible for disruption of Negro family life, 
old style, is busy fashioning a new and superior style. 
Caste proscriptions that press so heavily upon a feudal 
plantation society lose their force in a highly mobile 
urban environment. Negroes and whites who work in 
the same industries and in the same plants, who belong 
to the same trade unions and vote the same political 
ticket cannot escape being drawn into closer associa- 
tion than in the past, and into closer understanding. 
It is in the promise of these social developments that 
greatest hope is to be found for redemption of the 
Negro family. If the forces bringing that redemption 
are slow in operatiin, so have the forces of slavery 
stretched out across many years to reduce Negro family 
life to its present status. 

As a valuable part of his study the author has in- 
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cluded numerous case histories in confirmation of h: 
arguments. Some of these are to be found include: 
as illustrations throughout the pages of the volum: 
Others are grouped as selected family-history document 
in the appendix. Supplementary statistical tables an 
an extended classified bibliography complete a wor 
which the editor's preface describes with justificatio 
as “the most valuable contribution to the literature o 
the family in twenty years.” 


—LESTER B. GRANGER. 


Long, Long Song 


THE FLAMING SWORD. By Thomas Dixor 
Atlanta: Monarch Publishing Company. $3.00 


R more than thirty-five years, in more than a sco: 
of polemical novels, scenarios, and “studies,” tt 
Reverand Thomas Dixon has been preaching a messag 
of a black terror dormant in the South. He is uniqu 
among the prophets of the conflict of color, for almost 
no one will admit that his theories are sound, or that 
his history is accurate, or that his novels are in th: 
least bit worthy of attention as serious pieces of fiction 
Nevertheless, Thomas Dixon has a very real import- 
ance. The Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman wer 
both best sellers, and The Birth of a Nation is still 
shown, not only to societies of film antiquarians but oc- 
casionally to commercial audiences who still get a sordid 
pleasure from the shots of the Klan army sweeping into 
the streets of Piedmont, South Carolina. Even at the 
Museum of Modern Art’s showings this summer, in con- 
nection with a resurrection of films which have made 
significant contributions to the development of cinema 
technique, scattered applause and occasional hisses served 
as reminders that, even for an audience supposedly in- 
terested in film history rather than in the lurid story 
told, Dixon’s propaganda, weighted down by all the 
outlandish costuming and acting of twenty-five years 
ago, is still effective. 

In this book, published by a company which declares 
that it wishes to do for the South what Houghton- 
Mifflin has done for the North, Dixon has gathered up 
all the leftovers from the old novels, garnished them 
with the red menace of Communism and a dash of 
Rosicrucianism, and has produced a hash which will be 
palatable to none but the most violent Negrophobes 
Here are erected his typical straw-men: “mongrelism,” 
“damned Mulatto radicals,” “Southern renegades.” In 
his note to the reader he explains that he has had to use 
the names of living persons as important characters in 
this thirty-year study of racial conflict; he invites them 
to “have their remedy under the Jaw of libel.” Un- 
doubtediy, many portions of the novel are libelous. 
Hardly a person so treated, however, will seek redress 
through the law. The fantastic conclusions reached here 
protect from serious damage the reputations of those 
named, 

‘Almost no man identified with the attempts of the 
Negro to find a place in American life escapes the wrath 
of Dixon. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois is the arch-fiend of his 
chronicle; Oswald Garrison Villard and Moorfield 
Storey are even worse because they are traitors to their 
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own race. Booker Washington is the patron saint of 
those misguided ones who feel that Negroes may pos- 
sibly have a place in American life. The only man, 
aside from Abraham Lincoln—the greatest Southerner 
and champion of Negro colonization—with a chance to 
Dixonian approval is Marcus Garvey, “greatest Negro 
of the modern world,” victim of a conspiracy of the 
N.A.A.C.P. and the Communist party, which are in 
league to destroy white supremacy not only in the South 
but also in the North, where, Dixon points out, Negroes 
already hold the political balance of power. 

Life in Harlem, in the Dixon credo, is dedicated to 
the principle of miscegenation; young Communist 
women have organized The Sacred Order of Monna 
Vanna to send “hundreds of handsome young white wo- 
men” into Harlem daily to win Negro leaders to their 
cause. Judges step down from their benches, ministers 
leave their pulpits, students leave their books to follow 
these irresistible charmers. Northern Negroes send in- 
cendiary literature, like the poems of James Weldon 
Johnson, into the South, and rapine results. No scene 
in literature passed by the United States Post Office 
can equal for sadistic obscenity the rape scene in this 
book unless it be the lynching that follows—a lynching 
which, incidentally, increases business in Piedmont so 
much that the hotel proprietor considers adding a new 
wing to his building. 

The novel, which runs from 1908 to a point some- 
where in the future, has as its central character Angela 
Cameron, daughter of Ben Cameron and Elsie Stone- 
man, who were united at the end of The Clansman. Its 
heroes are not this time members of the Klan but a 
Southern “liberal” who learns that there are no liberal 
grounds to stand on where Negroes are concerned, and 
a noble bootlegger who gives up his underworld ac- 
tivities to help Angela track down and combat the Ne- 
gro-Communist-Criminal alliance which, with its Nat 
Turner Legion, finally conquers the great cities of the 
country. 

The details of the story—how Angela and her hus- 
band plan to make a better world for the pure-blooded 
poor whites of the South, how Angela nearly loses her 
reason following the triple murder of her husband, baby, 
and sister—-methodically killéd by a Negro—how An- 
gela plunges into the study of the Negro problem and 
of the Communist party—are too involved to relate. Not 
even Sax Rohmer in his wildest fantasy has produced 
anything like it. 

Fantastic as it is, however, the propaganda is cleverly 
and effectively handled. Excerpts from DuBois, from The 
Crisis, from Angelo Herndon may look like good docu- 
mentary evidence to the casual reader. It may repay 
even the serious reader to keep handy copies of the 
publications of the Institute of Propaganda Analysis: 
The Flaming Sword is an excellent laboratory manual. 
And, even if the writing is poor, the proofreading bad, 
(there is a queer sort of proofreading punctiliousness 
which forces Dixon to write “Nigger” with a capital 
“N”) and the illustrations but fair, the typography is 
good and the book has already gone through several 
printings. Not every reader demands good writing. The 
Leopard’s Spots, The Clansman, and The Black Hood 


are witnesses to that. 
—ULYSSES LEE. 
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A River and Its People 


THE JAMES. By Blair Niles. The Rivers of Americ 
Series, Constance Lindsay Skinner, Editor. Nev 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50. 


S Constance Lindsay Skinner explains in the pos'- 
script to Blair Niles’ book, “the American natio: 
came to birth upon the rivers. . . .” Certainly the sto: 
of the James should be an important volume in The Rive ; 
of America series. Blair Niles begins her story with an 
airplane flight up the James, “the famousest river ever 
found by any Christian,” past Jamestown Island, aba».- 
doned site of the first English settlement, and above the 
falls at Richmond, whose roar William Byrd had found 
loud enough to “drown the notes of a scolding wife.” 


In spite of the vividness with which Mrs. Niles writes, 
it is the orthodox story that she tells, a story that extols 
the God-given destiny of the white man to take over 
Virginia from its uncivilized natives. That the end 
justifies the means is implied; it is, however, the dis- 
torted, even if charmingly told, version of the building of 
a civilized nation that is most misleading. A single in- 
stance of the “discretion” with which Blair Niles has 
selected her source materials will suffice. On hearing 
of the Revolution in America, Lafayette exclaimed, ac- 
cording to the author: “The moment I heard she was 
fighting for freedom, I burnt with a desire to bleed for 
her.” There is seemingly no place in the book for an 
equally significant statement by Lafayette, made after 
he had helped America achieve her freedom: “I would 
never have drawn my sword in the cause of America, 
if I could have conceived that thereby I was founding 
a land of slavery.” 

Errors of commission as well as of omission reveal 
the author’s bias toward the victims of the “divine con- 
quest” of Virginia. Only Pocahontas, who as a captive 
at Jamestown submitted both to Christianity and to 
marriage with John Rolfe, is a “little princess of the 
wilderness ;”’ other Indians are treacherous savages. 
Moreover, there is little excuse for depicting Pocahontas 
as a maiden who grieves over her father’s cruelty, while 
finding it “beautiful” to see how John Smith scorned 
danger. The famous Pocahontas-John Smith “rescue” 
myth is to Blair Niles a “tale of timeless beauty.” 
“Strange,” says the author, “that its truth should ever 
have been doubted.” Not so strange, when one considers 
the fact that in his writings John Smith has himself 
rescued from death by a beautiful maiden in every 
primitive land that he visited, with the single excep- 
tion of Africa. (Some day, incidentally, a writer will 
tell the story that begs to be told—a suggested title: 

About the Negro, Blair Niles is more reticent. Care- 
ful to designate the first slave ship as a Dutch man-of- 
war, the author fails to mention the fact that an Eng- 
lish vessel, sailing out from Jamestown, hijacked the 
Africans from the Spanish and waited off the Virginia 
capes to see if the Dutch ship would be allowed to 
dispose of the ebony cargo. Nor is it “proper” in a 
book of this kind to mention that the English vessel was 
permitted later to deposit one Negro at Point Comfort, 
and that one “because she was a woman.” More serious 
is Blair Niles’ failure to explain that the first Africans 
were not slaves, but were instead indentured servants, 
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several of whom, after serving out their terms, became 
‘ree citizens and landowners. Actually, it was only when 
a steady supply of Africans became available that Vir- 
ginians instituted slavery in accordance with the age- 
old custom of the Empire-builders to make “Christians 
of infidels, and useful servants of savages.” 

In the chapter entitled Bondage, Blair Niles overdoes 
the classic apology for slave-holding. The reader is be- 
seeched to remember that “jungle savages (in) a land 
where slavery was a common thing; where men often 
sold, or pawned their wives and children . . . where 
victorious tribes enslaved, or executed those they cap- 
tured . . .” were transformed into “the affectionate 
mammies and the black Joes . . . the cooks and nursery 
maids, seamstresses, field laborers, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, Masons, gardeners, coachmen, and butlers.” As if 
herself uncertain of the effectiveness of the argument, 
she adds: “But why, after all, judge slavery now that 
it is past and done with?” 

However, Blair Niles marvels with Harriet Mar- 
tineau at the “patience” of owners with their slaves, 
worries with George Washington over slave indolence, 
and is surprised with Frederick Olmsted that so many 
free Negroes themselves owned slaves. The author fails 
to explain, although Olmsted does, that, from 1806 
on, all Negroes were banished from Virginia within a 
year after they were freed. Many Negroes, freed prior 
to 1806, could keep their wives, husbands, or children 
with them only by holding them as slaves. Although 
Blair Niles asks the reader not to judge slavery, she 
wonders how emancipation could have been brought 
about “with Justice both to the owner and to the slave” 

a phrase that defies understanding. Summarizing the 
“great experiment” by which for two centuries the 
“black river of life” flowed into Virginia, she is con- 
soled by the fact that “of the evils of Africa only slav- 
ery remained.” Furthermore: “In his new home the 
African slave found a new language and a new religion,” 
while in no one of the slave songs is to be found “one 
single word of bitterness.” The following verse from 
one slave song is recommended to the author’s atten- 
tion: 

What do we gain by staying here? 
Hunger, shame, and fear. 

My master’s house abounds with bread, 
While we are starving here. 


Just as there is no “bitterness” in The James, so is there 
only passing mention of slave revolt and slave runaways, 
although the James River was one of the major channels 
leading to the North and freedom. 

The Negro since Emancipation is briefly treated, 
with Maggie Walker, bank president; Bill Robinson, tap 
dancer; and John Jasper, preacher, as representative. 
John Jasper, apparently the author’s ideal Negro, is 
“Africa transplanted to Virginia, and he took from the 
white civilization the best it had then to give him.” 
Although the author does not specify the gift, the read- 
er wonders if it could have been other than the inspira- 
tion for Jasper’s famous sermon: De Sun Do Move. 

Finally, in the last chapter there is offered one more 
character as symbolic of the “best” of Negro types. The 
character is Jack, guide at Westover, ancestral home of 
the Byrds, who, significantly enough, says Blair Niles, is 
reading a biography of General Lee rather than one of 
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Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 
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State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Marvin B. Eckford, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Mgr. of Opportunity, Journal 
of Negro Life, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Editor: Elmer A, Carter, 1133 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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Lincoln or Grant. Jack would show Mrs. Niles the 
graveyard, but other visitors arrive in a “lustrous, high 
powered motor.” “Looks like Yankees,” decides “Uncle’ 
Jack. “Yankees come to visit Virginia,” reflects th: 
author, who proceeds alone to the graveyard to los 
herself in “memories of gallant deeds, of courageou 
endurance ; of words, tender, noble, laughing, bold anc 
strong, words of faith, and of a ‘true glory and a tru: 
honor.’ ” 

The “Irrepressible Conflict” is ended, slavery is gon: 
but the “good old days” were the best, hints Mrs. Nile 
For those who still think of the “Lost Cause” as a hol 
one, it must be increasingly difficult to find new ways o 
proving the point to the world. Blair Niles in The Jam- 
shows little improvement over traditional methods. 

—ROSCOE E. LEWIS. 


FACES WE SEE. By Mildred Gwin Barnwell. Gas- 
tonia, N. C.: The Southern Combed Yarn Spin 
ners Association. 1939. $3.00. 


HEN the Gaston County Manufacturers Associatior 

of North Carolina no longer has need for the press 

agent services of Mildred Gwin Barnwell, this enter- 

prising publicist should have no difficulty in finding work 

in Hollywood, for her brochure, Faces We See, bears 

striking resemblance to popular motion picture offer- 
ings—attractive, shallow and dishonest. 

Faces We See is a photographic study interspersed 
with brief narration describing the processing of long 
staple cotton as produced in a “typical” mill of Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina. As to how typical of the working 
and reacreational conditions of Southern cotton mil! 
workers the author's enthusiastic descriptions really are, 
experienced travelers in the South are amply able to 


judge. 
The point of view of the author is indicated in one of 
her opening sentences: “I would like to tell . . . of th 


many interesting processes through which cotton mus: 
go to bridge the gap between the nigger, the mule, 
the cotton field, and a pretty girl’s evening frock... .” 
This passage is the only reference made to the race 
which has traditionally performed the back-breaking task 
of cultivating and harvesting cotton and passing it on 
to the mills described by the author. 

It is not too much to say that the author's point of 
view is closely akin to that held by the manufacturing 
industry of the South, for though Negroes form ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of North Carolina’s population, 
they composed only 477, less than one per cent, of the 
61,286 operatives employed in the State’s cotton mills 
in 1930. Just as Miss Barnwell has casually dismissed 
Negroes in her prefatory statement, so mill employers 
have barred them from any participation in the cotton 
industry, once the crop has been picked and hauled to 
the mills’ gates. 

Faces We See presents the usual idyllic picture that 
we have come to expect from professional apologists for 
the reactionary South. It is a picture quite dif- 
ferent from the squalid misery and the unkempt ignor- 
ance that meets the eye of the traveler who knows not 
only the express highways of the South, but also the 
back-alleys of its mill towns. 

From its title, Faces We See, the book is evidently an 
attempt by the Gaston County Manufacturers Associa- 
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ton to answer the terrific indictment offered against 
Southern intolerance and brutal exploitation of labor by 
}rskine Caldwell and Margaret Bourke-White in You 
Have Seen Their Faces. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether anyone who has read and viewed the latter 
work is apt to be impressed by the inspired arguments 
o! Miss Barnwell. 

—WARREN M. BANNER and 
LESTER B. GRANGER. 


THE FINE LINE 
(Continued from Page 337) 
empty nigger talk. She could see for herself. 
Evidence of all they said was before her eyes. 
hSe stood up, dropping the figs from her 
lap. 

“I better go,” she said in a tense voice. 

“Don’t y’ want th’ figs?” the woman asked 
her in bewilderment. 

Cadie didn’t want the figs. She wanted noth- 
ing beyond the reassurance of Lem. If what he 
had told her all these years was false, what did 
she have to believe in? 

She did not thank them for the figs. Nor did 
she wish them goodnight. She ran through the 
house and down the walk to the street. 

The moon was white now, all its redness 
gone. The heat was still stifling, and Cadie 
thought, momentarily, of the milk she had 
wanted. Some niggers had ice when it was hot. 
Some niggers had milk for their children. 

Lem was still sitting on the edge of the porch. 
As Cadie drew near, he sent a stream of tobacco 
juice toward a firefly. The brown stuff was 
clearer now in the moon’s white light. Cadie 
stopped. It was hopeless. Lem looked ageless 
and eternal sitting there. Even his insistent, reg- 
ular efforts to drown a firefly were everlasting. 
She knew how he would answer her questions. 
He would tell her again that niggers were dirt 
beneath her feet, and he would not care that 
she had seen a Negro man provide better for his 
family than he provided for his. He would sit 
there sending that inevitable brown stream curv- 
ing without accuracy toward a winking light 
on the ground. 

“Y’ back, Cadie?”” Lem broke the bubbles 
on his lip and wiped his hand on his knee. 

“Where y’ been?” Lucy asked simultaneously. 
She didn’t stop rocking. 

“Yeah, I’m back.” Cadie went up the steps 
and into the house. 

“Lem,” Lucy said a few minutes later, “y’ 
hear Cadie coughin’?” She waited until he 
spoke before she set the chair in motion again. 

“Yeah,” he answered. “She’s coughin’ hard.” 

He spat on the ground, toward a pale yellow 
light. The light went out, and Lucy rocked in 
her chair. 
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Among Negroes 
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OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life 
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COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your combination subscription to: 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro ee 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
a 
A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the M. A. 
and M. S. Degrees 
Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
For Bulletin, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
on Cow Degree of 


ACHEL 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1939 
For Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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at 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
of South Carolina 
ORANGEBURG 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
—o— 


Courses in 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS, MECHANIC 
ARTS, AND HOME ECONOMICS. 

Por information address: 


M. F. WHITTAKER, President 
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Keep Abreast of The Times With 


SERVICE 


A Timel y Resourceful, Educational 
Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
Published by Tuskegee Institute 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 


> ER Vic € 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


WORLD’S FAIR HOSPITALITY 
AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


‘Friend Finder Service’ 


of the HARLEM BRANCH YMCA 
for visitors to New York during 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


Two Buildings 
Fifteen minutes from 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


180 West 135th Street 181 West 135th Street 
New York City 


— 


are added to the many services i 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Crades 1-3)........... 8.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8)....... B. &. Degree 


3—Home Economics: 


(Elementary and High School)... .8.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
(Elementary and High School)....8.S. Degree 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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required for admission. 

For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 


DRESSMAKINC and DESICNINCGC SCHOOL 

Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 


Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of Education) 


BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 


Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


179 WEST 137th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


JOHNSON C, SMITH UNIVERSITY 
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Founded 1867 


St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


L A four-year college course is offered, accredited 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and the 
North Carolina State Department of Education, 
L leading to degrees of B.A. and BS., including 
Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State 

or High School Teachers’ certificates. 


THOROUGH TRAINING, HEALTHY ENVIRONMENT, CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES. 
Moderate Terms. Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalogue and Information write the Registrar E 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Training School for Nurses 
and School for Religious and So- 

j cial Workers are connected with 


L 
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DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Approved by Creat Educational Agencies ani Leading 
Craduate Schools of the Country. 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For information address: 


The Registrar H 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant Worth One and One-Half Million Dollers. 
For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 

Two Year Curriculum Leading to Master of 
of Social Work Degree 

Graduate Professional Education in Social Work, 

With Special Courses Offering Preparation for 

the Problems Which Confront Social Workers in 

Negro Communities. 

Special Emphasis Placed on Recent Develop- 

ments in Public Social Work With Accompany- 


ing Field Work Practice. 
Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 
For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M.. Director 


247 Henry Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Virginia Union University 
VIRGINIA 
Composed of 
Wayland College for Men, Hartshorn Memorial 


College for Women, Richmond Theological 
Seminary for and Missionaries. 


OFFERS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR a TRAINING 


ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED 


For information address 
THE PRESIDENT 


RATING by Middle States Association of 


MORGAN COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOCATION—College town between North and South. 
COURSES—Majors in Biolosy. Chemistry, Education, 
English, French, Histo Latin, Mathematics, 
subjects in other fields. A.B. 


Colleges. State Board of Education in M and. 
other States. Regents of the University of 
M Association, Un versity” 


M. E. rch. 
SITE —bighty five acres, beautiful scenery, athletic 


elds. 
DRAMATIC ART—Theoretical and practical course 
for playwrights, directors, teachers, community, 
church and recreational workers. 
For information address: 


Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 


Florida Agricultural 


Mechanical College 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


COURSES 
Arts and Sciences 
Technical Home Economics 
Music Agriculture 
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DREAMS THAT TRUE 


Life Insurance is more than a provision to meet the demands of death and 
the expense of burial. It is a savings account; it is an investment; it is a true 
index of character. 

It will buy that cozy home you have planned for; it will help launch that 
business enterprise you have waited years to begin; it will educate your children 
and perform a hundred other tasks which money alone will do. 

Safeguard the family circle with a policy on your own life. It might well 
be an Endowment Policy made so that you may all live to enjoy its full benefits ; 
it might be a Limited Payment Life Policy with special travel accident and 
disability features, or it may well be a Straight Life Policy which gives greatest 
protection at least cost. 

A few cents a day will provide a safe insurance estate. Then, if illness or 
accident overtakes you, and friends, position and all the good things of life flee, 
you still have a never failing support—-YOUR LIFE INSURANCE. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
C. C. SPAULDING, President 


Member Company, National Negro Insurance Association 
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